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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


—_-—o—— 


URING the early part of the week there was little 
apparent progress in the theatre of war. The players 
were getting ready for the parts assigned to them. On 
Thursday, however, a change came over the scene, and the 
Germans began their great westward movement into Belgium. 
This led to the Belgian Field Army, no doubt under orders 
from the French Generalissimo, General Joffre, falling back 
on their great defensive position at Antwerp. Antwerp 
is one of the strongest fortresses in the world. To carry 
it by siege would take as long as it did to carry Port Arthur, 
and yet the space enclosed by the works is so great that 
one hundred and twenty thousand men could, if pressed 
by superior numbers, temporarily retire in security behind its 
defences. There is no fear, that is, of the Belgians, placed as 
they are, being surrounded and destroyed. This retirement, 
however, has left the way open to Brussels. The Germans 
camped outside it on Thursday, and as we write on Friday 
the news arrives of its occupation. That will no doubt be 
considered in Berlin as a feather in the German Emperor's 
helmet. Strategically, however, the occupation will have little 
or no value, and may well prove a source of weakness. 


Having got as far as Brussels, what are the Germans to do 

next? We sincerely trust that they will yield to the tempta- 
tion to push on westward till they reach the sea and overflow 
the whole of Belgium. It is to be feared, however, that they 
will not yield to this temptation, for if they do the Allies 
pressing north from the direction of Lille, and the Belgians 
coming south from Antwerp, might give them a very dis- 
agreeable squeeze. It is far more likely, then, that the 
Germans will not go very far west of Brussels. But even 
then, and in spite of their gigantic forces, they may spread 
the butter a little too thin for safety. In any case, there is 
no ground for anxiety. The occupation of Belgium is not 
the German objective. That objective is the invasion and 
destruction of France, and every day that the Germans waste 
in preliminary operations is a day lost to them and a day 
gained by the Russians. These considerations are, of course, 
well known to the able German strategists. What the German 
army is really doing is not invading Belgium, but clearing 
the ground and making things safe for the conquest of France 
by the German main army. For this purpose they want to 
protect their right flank very thoroughly, first by pushing 
away the enemy from its vicinity, and then by keeping him 
pushed back. Till their flank is absolutely clear they cannot 
let the main torrent flow. 


The trouble of this is that the great flank movement towards 
the west, now extending in an unbroken line from the Dutch 


frontier near Antwerp to Metz, may be forced by circum. 
stances into becoming a main action, to which both com- 
batants will keep on bringing up fresh troops. In that case, 
even if their advance is in the end successful, the Germans may 
find themselves badly placed for their essential objective, and 
will have to rearrange their front, which conceivably will waste 
another four or five days, and not be accomplished without a 
great loss of horses and considerable privations for the troops. 
No doubt it is possible that the Germans have some great 
surprise in store for us. If they have, the Generals of the 
Allies, who know that surprise is the essence of war, will, we 
feel sure, be well able to accommodate themselves thereto. In 
any case, we are certain that things are not going so quickly 
as the newspapers are just now inclined to predict. That a 
great battle is pending is clear, but instead of any results 
being reached by Friday evening, we think it far more prob- 
able that the muin battle will not be joined till at least 
Sunday, or possibly Monday. 

The operations in Lorraine and Alsace are the mysterious 
side of the war. In Lorraine the French have been 
steadily gaining ground, and, as the Times Military Corre- 
spondent points out on Friday, an army with a front of 
nearly forty miles is now interposed between the two great 
German fortresses at Metz and Strassburg. At the same 
time a great part of the Vosges is in the hands of France. In 
Alsace itself the French have pushed on boldly, and Miilhausen 
has again been occupied after a bayonet charge and 
the capture of six German guns; and on Friday comes the 
news of twenty-four more guns falling into French hands. 
When we call these operations mysterious we mean that it is 
not at all clear whether the French advance is a serious one 
from the military point of view, or inspired chiefly by moral 
considerations and the desire to relieve and inspirit the men 
of the old provinces. Further, it is not clear why the Germans, 
who, of course, have plenty of troops, have not shown greater 
strength here or made a firmer resistance. 


Possibly their object is to bait a trap and draw the French 
on. That may be good strategy, no doubt, but at the same 
time there is always a danger of the French doing so well as 
to be in a position to threaten the German left flank. It would 
be very tiresome for the Germans if, after having wasted 
precious days in preliminary operations in clearing their right 
flank, they had to do the same with their left flank. This, 
however, is speculation. All that we can say definitely about 
the war at the present moment is that the Allies have hitherto 
done all they wanted to do, and more than they expected to do, 
in getting into their places, have had no regrettable incidents, 
and have lost nothing serious in the way of guns or prisoners. 
On the other hand, the Germans, though their losses, judged 
by the stupendous standard that we must now adopt, may be 
comparatively small, find many of their men and guns in 
possession of the enemy. They have also had an appalling 
loss in horses. Even if they brush all this aside as “altogether 
negligible,” they cannot redeem their lost days. 


The Russians have not yet advanced very far, but they are 
moving from a great many points, and on a tremendously long 
front. It may well be, therefore, that ut the end of another 
fortnight the Germans will be obliged to bring back troops 
from France and Belgium in order to roll back the Russians. 
No doubt, if in the course of the next fortnight they have 
utterly crushed France, this will not matter; but can even the 
most convinced pessimist believe that, though this is possible, 
it is very likely? Even on the assumption that the French 
and British are going to be handsomely beaten on Sunday or 
Monday, it is far more likely that the Germans will find a 





fortnight far too short a time in which to finish their job. 
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That need for hurrying back troops to the Russian frontier is, 
unless we are very greatly mistaken, going to haunt the 
Germans throughout the present campaign. 


It is obvious that the Austrians are doing very badly. 
News comes slowly from the Danube, but that is very largely 
because it ia such bad news. If Austria had won victories, 
they would by this time have been trumpeted all over Europe. 
What seems far more probable is that the Servians have given 
avery good account of themselves, and have not only prevented 
the Austrians from overrunning Servia and taking Nish, but 
have got into Bosnia and Herzegovina, and, with the aid of 
the Montenegrins on their flank, and the British and French 
Squadrons on the sea front, are giving the Austrians a hot 
time in Dalmatia. Even if the accounts of the disaffection 
of the Slavonic troops are exaggerated, there is at least 
sullenness and depression, and this sullenness and depression 
will not be improved by the wholesale shootings for dis- 
affection. This disaffection is not merely confined to towns 
like Ragusa and Trieste, but has penetrated much deeper. 
Reports show a dangerous situation not only in Agram 
but in Prague, 


The sufferings endured by the Slavonic populations of 
Austria-Hungary, we hear from a specially well-informed 
correspondent, are very great. Thousands are imprisoned, and 
many have been shot already, and the fate of others cannot, 
it is to be feared, be regarded as doubtful. The Austrian 
authorities are in a state of panic, and imagine that their only 
chance is to strike terror among the Slavs by wholesale 
executions. They are even shooting priests, and not merely 
Orthodox priests, but those belonging to the Roman Church. 
The effect of these things in Italy can be easily imagined. 
It is to be hoped that the Allies will press their operations 
on the Dalmatian and Istrian coasts with the utmost vigour. 
They must not forget, however, tl.at the people of the Slavonic 
hinterland are largely fed from te sea. If possible, therefore, 
they should, as they clear the coast from Cattaro to Trieste, 
arrange for the immediate entry of provision ships into the 
ports. The Austrian Slavs are our allies, not our enemies, 
and we must not starve them while we are striking at the 
Dual Monarchy. 


There is no news from our North Sea Fleet, and that is 
good news. Will the German Fleet come out? It is to be 
greatly hoped that it may, and with transports behind it 
intended to raid our shores, for if that enterprise were to fail, 
as it almost certainly would, the effect on the war as a whole 
would be very great. Once put the German Fleet out of 
existence, and the Russians, with our help, or even without it, 
could very greatly increase the pace of their advance by using 
the sea. But, unfortunately, the Germans realize this 
thoroughly, and therefore we agree with the Naval Corre- 
spondent of the Times, who, writing on Friday, points out 
that the Germans will keep their Fleet “in being,” and not 
risk its dcstruction. While it is in being a Russian advance 
by way of the sea cannot take place. To sum up, we must be 
patient in regard to the naval situation—as patient as our 
grandfathers were when Villeneuve’s fleet was in being in the 
months before Trafalgar. And theirs, remember, was a much 
harder burden. 


Since a few timid people will talk of “the whole of our 
Army” being sent abroad, and of these islands being without 
any defence, we may as well give them a few figures, though 
necessarily of a rather round character. We have got the 
whole of the Territorial Force embodied, or, say, three hundred 
thousand men, anda great part of that force is of excellent 
quality, while even the less excellent is now rapidly improving, 
both as regards officers and men. Next, we have still got in 
these islands a very large body of Regulars numbering some 
hundred and fifty thousand or more. In all there must be 
half a million men under arms, and to these we may add at 
Jeast a hundred thousand men of very fine quality in the 
National Reserve. Lastly, before very long we shall be able to 
add the men of Lord Kitchener's Second Army. 








A very gratifying feature of the war has been the unanimity 
and warmth of feeling with which Americans have rallied to 
the British eause. Germany has lost every inch of the ground 
she had gradually gained in American public favour. The 
German Chancellor and the German Press in their several 





ways have appealed to Americans to rehear the German exea 
but the American judgment is final, and itis a very severe ag 
We have one suggestion to make, however, of a step by whic bh 
the Emperor might recapture a little American esteem, | he 
German troops, on their own admission, have been shooting 
Belgians who took part in the defence of their country 
although not wearing uniforms. Itis not sufficiently known 
that the Hague agreements do not allow the summary execy. 
tion of men merely because they fight without uniforms, W),y 
should not President Wilson, as an ardent supporter of tie 
Hague Treaties, appeal to the German Emperor to respect 
them ? Surely this would be a noble stroke for civilized usage, 
And Mr. Wilson is the very man to doit. He presides over a 
nation which owes its independence to just such a gallant 
uprising by non-professional soldiers as is now being seen in 
Belgium. 


The Times of Saturday last published from its Military 
Correspondent an important explanation of Lord Kitcheney’s 
plan for raising troops. The Regular Army with its 
Expeditionary Force, and the Special Reserve, will remain 
as they are. The Territorial Force will be used as far as 
is reasonable for oversea service, but there is no thouglr 
of asking it to volunteer en masse. The Territorials were 
not enlisted for that purpose, and it would be most unfair 
to put moral pressure on them to accept an obligation for 
which they never contracted. It would also be very Lad 
policy. We trust, therefore, that officers commanding Tervi. 
torial units will be most careful not to try to stampede their 
officers and men into offering to go to the front. Naturally 
enough, the commanding cfficer wants to show the maximum 
of zeal, but that zeal must be tempered by reason and 
discretion. 


The Territorials will be divided into two classes—those 
willing to serve abroad, and those who are unable to do so, 
There will be no invidious distinctions between the classes. 
The one is as necessary as the other. Indeed, Lord Kitchener 
would not want all the Territorials to go abroad even if they 
desired to do so. The Territorial organization as such will, 
of course, remain :— 

“The coast defence troops, the divisions and brigades, the uni‘s, 

the local defence forces on the coasts, and the central force will 
all retain their positions in the home defence scheme. But Lord 
Kitchener asks men of good will, with no binding ties at home, to 
step forward, and with these he proposes to organize, and hold 
ever ready, at least two waiting divisions which can, if necessary, 
be used to supplement the oversea force. Each division of 
Territorials can supply units of various arms prepared to fu.fl 
this mission, and when the time comes they will form separate 
divisions—the 15th, 16th, and so on—and be specially trained 
until they are fit to take part in the war.” 
As for the Dominion troops, Canada and Australia will 
send complete divisions and the other Colonies large con- 
tingents. All these will become part of the Oversea Arny 
after a further training in the United Kingdom. 


Recruiting for Lord Kitchener’s first hundred thovsand 
men appears to have brought in seventy thousand. That is 
good, though, we confess, not so rapid as we should like to 
see it. This comparative slowness is, no doubt, very largely 
due to the fact that even now there are not enougu 
recruiting centres open. Here, however, the military 
authorities must not be blamed, for the public must 
remember that almost the whole of the recruiting staf 
was swept off into the Expeditionary Force, and that the 
General Officers responsible for recruiting in the various 
districts have literally had to improvise a recruiting stall 
out of men unaccustomed to the work, in order to cope with 
the greatest effort at recruiting ever known in England. The 
great thing is to bring the recruiting agencies to the men’s 
doors, and not to force them to tramp miles to give in the.r 
names. Considering everything, the recruiting staff has done 
magnificently. We do not doubt that at the present moment 
they are about the most tired-out men in the country. Never- 
theless, we thoroughly applaud Lord Kitchener’s decision to 
open the recruiting stations on Sunday. 


Under the Unemployment Section of the Insurance Act 
workers in the building, engineering, shipbuilding, works of 
construction, and saw-milling trades (rougbly speaking, three 
million workers, or more than one-quarter of the total workers 
inthe country) are entitled to unemployment benefit at the 
rate of 7s. a week when they are unemployed, When a man 
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js unemployed and in receipt of benefit, he has to accept any 
“suitable” work which is offered him under penalty of dis- 
qualification from receiving benefit. At the present moment 
men are wanted to save our very hearths and homes. Are 
we going to pay able-bodied artisans (of the best type) to be 
unemployed when their country needs their services? Surely 
the offering to men under thirty of an opportunity to serve 
their country should be considered “ suitable employment.” If, 
then, any insured man out of work, but of the right age, refuses 
to enlist, he ought not to be allowed to claim his benefit. 
Remember that he will not be offered worse but far better pay. 
The man serving in the ranks is financiaily much better off than 
the artisan in receipt of unemployed benefit at 7s.a week. The 
soldier is all found and well found (which is at least equivalent 
to 10s. a week), and gets besides about 8s. a week pocket- 
money, and if he is a married man his wife has a separation 
allowance of over 8s., and more if she has a family. The 
enlistment of these men would be a double blessing. It would 
improve the financial position of the unemployed benefit funds 
and would relieve the labour market of a very large section of 
surplus labour. = 

Japan has sent an ultimatum to Germany demanding 
(1) the withdrawal of all German armed vessels from the Far 
East; (2) the unconditional surrender of the entire territory of 
Kiao-chau. Germany is given till noon to-morrow to reply. 
On Monday it was officially announced in London that Japan’s 
decision had been taken after consultation with Great Britain, 
It was only to be expected that Japan would take this course, 
as she has never forgotien her grievance that dates back to 
the Chino-Japanese War of 1894-5. By the Treaty of 
Peace China surrendered the Liao-tung Peninsula to Japan, 
but Germany intervened and persuaded France and Russia to 
require Japan to evacuate the peninsula. Russia established 
herself at Port Arthur in the peninsula, and Germany (on the 
pretext that two German missionaries had been killed) shook 
her “mailed fist” and exacted for herself a long lease of 
Kiao-chau. Japan has announced her intention of restoring 
Kiao-chau to China, and this seems to have allayed the mis- 
givings of the United States and Australia. 


On Tuesday the period of secrecy with regard to the 
Expeditionary Force was ended, and it was announced in the 
papers that the Force had been Janded at Boulogne without a 
single casualty. Thus within a fortnight of the declaration of 
war the British Army has been conveyed abroad while British 
ships guarded it in perfect security. We believe that this 
feat cannot be exactly matched in history. Many critics used 
to say that no troops could possibly be sent abroad until a 
decisive Fleet action had been fought. The Admiralty knew, 
however, what they were capable of doing, and had the nerve 
confidently to guarantee the safety of the soldiers in their 
highly vulnerable vessels. We congratulate the Navy most 
heartily, Circumstances bave not granted it a sensational 
victory, but what it has achieved is the equivalent of a very 
notable victory. 


The message from the King and the instructions from 
Lord Kitchener to the Expeditionary Force were both admir- 
able—simple, practical, and likely to be carried in the 
memory. The King said :— 

“You are leaving home to fight for the safety and honour of 
my Empire. Belgium, whose country we are pledged to defend, 
has been attacked and France is about to be invaded by the same 
aga foe. I have implicit confidence in you, my soldiers. 

uty is your watchword, and I know your duty will be nobly 
done. I shall follow your every movement with deepest interest 
and mark with eager satisfaction your daily progress ; indeed, your 


. Welfare will never be absent from my thoughts. I pray God to 


bless you and guard you and bring you back victorious,” 


Lord Kitchener’s instructions are printed in such a form 
that they can be kept in every soldier's Active Service Pay 
Book. No Army could go to war in possession of a better 
brief code of manly and self-respecting conduct :— 


“You are ordered abroad as a soldier of the King to help our 
French comrades against the invasion of acommon enemy. You 
have to perform a task which will need your courage, your energy, 
your patience,... Your duty cannot be done unless your 
health is sound. So keep constantly on your guard against any 
excesses, In this new experience you may find temptations 
both in wine and women. You must entirely resist both tempta- 
tions, and, while treating all women with perfect courtesy, you 
should avoid any intimacy. Do your duty bravely ; fear God; 
honour the King.” 








The Colonial Secretary issued on Tuesday a communication 
explaining the preliminary steps the Government are taking 
for capturing for British manufacturers the trade with the 
Colonies and with neutrals which before the war was carried 
on by Germany. Mr. Harcourt telegraphed on August 15th 
to some of the more important Colonies which are without 
responsible government, reminding them that it is essential to 
have up-to-date information as to their trade with Germany 
and Austria. He asked for samples of the articles exported from 
Germany and Austria. From the self-governing Dominions 
the Trade Commissioners have already sent such samples, 
and in neutral countries the British Consuls are being 
asked to send them. Mr. Harcourt proposes to form an 
exhibition of the samples in London, in order that manu- 
facturers may judge how far they can fill the gap caused 
by the destruction of German oversea trade. 





The Press Bureau issued on Wednesday a narrative of the 
loss of the ‘ Amphion.’ On August 5th she was with the Third 
Flotilla when information was given by a trawler that a 
suspicious ship had been sighted “throwing things over- 
board.” Within an hour the German mine-layer ‘ Kénigin 
Luise’ was rounded up and sunk. The next morning the 
‘Amphion’ struck a mine near the place where the ‘ Kénigin 
Luise’ had been destroyed, although she had altered her course 
to avoid the danger zone. A sheet of flame enveloped the 
bridge and rendered the captain insensible. As soon as be 
recovered he ran to the engine-room to stop the engines. All 
the fore part was on fire. The ship was already settling down 
by the bows. The men fell in with perfect composure; all 
was done without hurry or confusion, and twenty minutes 
after the mine was struck the men, officers, and captain left 
the ship. Three minutes later another explosion occurred 
which blew up the whole fore part of the vessel. She had 
struck a second mine. Débris fell froma great height on to 
the rescue boats and destroyers, and one of the ‘ Amphion's’ 
shells burst on the deck of a destroyer, killing two men and a 
German prisoner. Throughout the ship’s company obeyed 
every order promptly and calmly. The whole episode leaves 
one with the feeling that it would be impertinent to insist on 
the praise that is due to the splendid fellows who are quietly 
doing the invisible work of the Navy under the strain of such 
terrible conditions. 


Pope Pius X. died at twenty minutes past one on Thursday 
morning. In a moment of lucidity, just before his death, 
his Holiness is reported to have said: “Now I begin to 
think the end is approaching. The Almighty in His in- 
exhaustible goodness wishes to spare me the horrors which 
Europe is undergoing.” Itis stated that since the outbreak 
of the war the Pope showed very deep feeling, and again and 
again repeated “Poor children!”—alluding to the soldiers 
killed in action. 


The Pope was a man of great personal charm of character 
as well as of great goodness of heart, but no one but a 
flatterer could suggest that he had the intellectual qualities 
requisite for his great office. His theological ideas were 
those of an old-fashioned country vicar, and when he was 
called upon to deal with the Modernist movement he was, of 
course, quite incapable of handling it wisely. It is greatly 
to be hoped that the Conclave when it meets will choose a 
successor to Pope Pius X. who will be able to cope with 
modern conditions. 





The Paris Press of Thursday reproduces a letter of very 
great interest, which was published in the July number of the 
Revue des Deux Mondes, written in 1870 after Sedan by 
Emile Ollivier, Prime Minister of France, to the King of 
Prussia. The letter contains the following prophetic 
passage :— 

“If you touch our territory you open a new Thirty Years’ War. 
If you are disinterested you prepare an indissoluble alliance of 
the Latin and German races. If you behave as a conqueror you 
are preparing against Prussia an alliance of the Slav and Latin 
races. God punished us for allowing our long prosperity to sap 
our virility. He will punish your people and your race swollen by 
victory. Don’t scorn my words, Sire, because they are those of a 
vanquished man. Napoleon after Jena scorned the vanquished. 
They replied by Waterloo.” 











Bank Rate, 5 per cent., changed from 6 per cent. Aug. 8th, 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE NEED FOR LORD KITCHENER’S 
SECOND ARMY. 


V E most sincerely trust that because some seventy 

thousand men have already been secured for Lord 
Kitchener’s Second Army, and the newspapers publish 
exhilarating paragraphs about ten thousand men enlisting 
im a week-end, people will not jump to the conclusion that 
all that is necessary has been done or practically done, and 
that we need not bother ourselves much more in the 
matter. That would be a fatal error. We must bother 
ourselves, and bother ourselves very severely, till we have 
got not merely the first hundred thousand men asked 
for by Lord Kitchener, but the whole half-million. 
Nothing short of that will do. What is more, we must 
get the number quickly, because recruits, however good, do 
not make an Army, but take six months, or at the very 
least four months, to turn into anything which can 
be called trained men. Further, to make eflicient regiments 
and brigades out of the new raw material will take at least 
another couple of months. We may reckon, then, that the 
half-million young men of the new Army will not really 
be ready for work till February or March, even if we 
recruit at lightning speed. No doubt we shall be asked 
why it is necessary to raise such a lot moremen. We have 
got the Territorials and a large number of Regulars still 
m the country. Surely these and the hundred thousand 
men whom we shall soon get from the oversea Dominions 
and from India will be quite sufficient for all pur- 
poses of land warfare. If they are amateur strategists, 
eur critics will go on to say that we “have done 
our bit” with the Fleet and the Expeditionary Force, 
and that our gallant allies will recognize the incomparable 
services achieved by our command of the sea, and by the 
two hundred thousand men at work in the Fleet, and will 
not expect us to do much on the military side. ‘“ That 
part of the business is their job—what they specialize in. 
Ours is the sea.” We propose to show how foolish is this 
view, and how absolutely necessary it is that we should at 
once make ourselves strong on land as well as on sea. 

In the first place, the Expeditionary Force will require 
constant feeding, and unless we are able to supply fresh 
drafts will either dwindle away to nothing or else deplete 
the existing force in these islands far below the safety point. 
No one quite knows of what the Expeditionary Force consists, 
but if it comprises one hundred and fifty thousand men, as 
we presume it does, or soon will do, it may have before long 
a wastage of fifteen per cent. from wounds, disease, and 
other causes. We may be quite certain that our troops 
will, as they have always done in the past, demand to be put 
in the hottest corners, and will somehow contrive to accom- 
plish this, and that the hot corners will mean great losses. 
Therefore, merely to keep up our Expeditionary Force to 
its present strength we must be prepared to send another 
twenty-five thousand men in the course of the next two 
months, or, say, fifteen thousand men a month after the 
end of the first month. Beyond this automatic wastage 
there will be sure to be special demands for extra help 
which it will be very difficult for our military authorities 
to refuse. 

That is one reason why we must keep hard at the recruit- 
ing. There is another reason. Till the German Fleet 
has been destroyed we have always to reckon with the 
possibility of a raid. We need have little fear of a raid 
being successful. We see from what has been happening 
in the case of the Expeditionary Force what a long and 
toilsome job it is to put a hundred thousand men or so on 
board ship, take them across even the narrowest piece of 
sea, and land them and concentrate them for action. We 
may be certain, therefore, that even if the Germans try a 
desperate gamble we shall be able to defeat them. Still, once 
landed, raiders cannot be defeated without troops, and there- 
fore we must keep troops here for the purpose. To deplete 
the country of soldiers just now would, indeed, be to tempt 
the Germans to try a raid. A purely scientific soldier or 
sailor might, perhaps, say that it would be a good thing to 
send away troops from here in order to tempt out the 
German Fleet and German transports, but most people 
would, we fancy, hardly regard this as sound business. 

* But though these are good and important reasons, the 
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dominant, the essential reason is that, unless we have 
half-million men under arms ready to leave this country 
and fight on the Continent, we may be unable to end the 
war, and so be involved in the terrible consequences to ouy 
civil population which must come from the drain of 
prolonged hostilities. No one realizes more fully than we 
do the tremendous reach of sea-power, nor, again 
how absolutely essential the command of the sea ig 
to the preservation of our national independence 
But though the Navy can secure this, and cay 
alone guard us perfectly from invasion, it cannot 
by itself end a war. To end a war, as we found in 
the Napoleonic period, you must be able to send troops 
to fight the enemy ashore. Think how the Napoleonic 
War lingered on, till we hardened our hearts and sent our 
troops to the Peninsula. Again, think what would haye 
happened if we had been unable to send our Expeditionary 
Force to Waterloo just ninety-nine years ago. Perhaps 
it will be said that we need not trouble about that now, 
because our allies will provide all the troops that are 
necessary. The answer to this is, in the first place, that it 
is quite possible our allies will not be able to accomplish 
this. The military power of Germany and Austria com- 
bined is so great and so well organized that it is quite 
possible that a condition of balance may be reached, 
and that it will be imperative for us to end the war by 
weighting the balance on the right side. We aro 
thankful for the mercies that have met us in the 
beginning of the struggle, but no one but a fool will 
count too much upon them or imagine that they are 
more than lucky preliminaries. The real fight is yet to 
come, and may quite conceivably be postponed for many 
weeks. We do not doubt the gallantry of the F'reneh and 
the Russians, but fate may prove to be against them, and 
the luck may turn fora time. In that case, we shall need 
every soldier we have got to go to their assistance. 

Even if we assume that the allies will do as well on land 
as we believe they will, we shall want to have our full say in 
deciding on the terms of peace when the time for peace 
has come, and in the remodelling of the world. But if 
wo have played little or no part in the military zone, how can 
we expect our allies to respect our claim to a commanding 
voice? Weare sure of their loyalty and good sense, but, 
after all, those who have borne the burden and heat of the 
day, as they will think—as land Powers they will never 
quite realize what we have done by sea—will consider 
that they have the predominant right to say when and 
how peace shall come. Let us put an imaginary case by 
way of illustration. Suppose France and Russia were to 
some extent exhausted and wanted to make a peace which 
we thought could not be lasting, and therefore ought not to 
be made, or that they suggested terms which might sacrifice 
the interests of some smaller States which we felt specially 
obliged to protect. In that case our allies might very 
naturally say: “ Well, if you want to risk the further 
continuance of the war by insisting on your special terms, 
you must be prepared to send another large contingent to 
the Continent, for, honestly, we are not in a position to do 
the work. If it is to be done, it must fall on you.” In 
that event, if we had not got the men to send, it is quite 
obvious that we should not be able to insist on our view 
as to the general terms. Not only to make sure of 
success, but also to make sure that our view of the settle- 
ment shall be properly represented, we must organize a 
large extra military force. To make all the sacrifices we 
have made and are making, and then to have them heavily 
discounted or even rendered void because we have not the 
pluck or energy to make ourselves an Army, offers an 
appalling prospect. 

That being so, it will be the duty of the wiser part of 
the nation not merely to do whatever the soldiers may ask 
or the Government may ask, but to insist on their own 
responsibility and initiative that we shall have enough men 
to leave us in a position to make a permanent peace. War 
is too terrible a thing, as we are now finding out, to bo 
engaged in lightly. Peace when it comes must be a per- 
manent peace, and not one which will leave seeds for future 
wars which will spring up very quickly. Let it not be 
supposed from this that we desire for a moment to counsel, 
if we are successful, the imposition of harsh or unreason- 
able terms, or that we want to take plunder for ourselves. 
That is not in the least our idea. What we want is to be in 
a@ position to refuse to acquiesce in a patched-up peace, or, 
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again, not to put ourselves in a position to be tempted by 


pressure from our allies to end the war before it ought to 
be ended merely because we have absolutely run out of 
soldiers. Our national safety in the highest sense makes it, 
then, imperative that we should have at least half a million 
in training. 
as tor that to obtain the five hundred thousand 
men, though it can be done, is by no means an easy task. 
To get the first seventy thousand has been easy. To 

t one hundred thousand will be comparatively easy, 
though not quite so easy. As, however, each succeeding 
wave of men is asked for we shall find the task harder and 
harder. ‘Therefore we would beg and pray of our readers, 
who, though for the most part above the military age 

(nineteen to thirty), are almost all of them in a position 
to influence men of military age, to turn themselves into 
recruiting sergeants for the time and to do everything to 
induce young men to join the colours. Above all, 
we would urge the wealthy and professional and 
educated classes not to imagine that the ranks are too 
good for them and their sons, and for the young men 
they can influence. They must sternly discourage the 
notion that, if a young man of position applies for a com- 
mission and cannot get it, he has done all his country 
requires of him. On the contrary, he will have done 
nothing of the kind. If he has special qualifications, by 
all means let him ask for a commission, for no doubt he 
will be doing his best there. If, however, he has no special 
qualifications, let him go straight off and enlist for the 
period of the war like the humblest of recruits. 

Here we sbould like to say a word to the friends and 
relatives—fond parents and young wives. Let none of them 
suppose that those dear to them are placed in a position of 
greater safety either from wounds or from disease by 
becoming officers. On the contrary, they are in greater 
danger. By the nature of things, young officers and 
company leaders must expose themselves to greater 
hazards than their men. They must set an example, they 
must be first in every arduous enterprise. What is more, 
they are distinctly more hard worked and not in the least 
better fed in essentials than the privates. The strain on 
the marching officer is very great. When men reach a 
bivouac most of them can soon lie down and rest, while the 
officer has his reports to make and a great deal of 
work to do in looking after his command and making his 
dispositions for their comfort and their safety at night. 
It is quite a mistake to suppose that the men wear out 
more quickly than their leaders. Possibly in our old 
campaigns the health of the officers suffered somewhat 
less ; but that was not due to less exposure to hardships, 
but to the fact that the officers belonged to a class which 
was habitually more careful and intelligent about the 
management of health and better instructed therein. The 
“Tommy” who understands the rules of health has just as 
good a chance of keeping fit as the officer. 

We are fully aware that these considerations, though 
they may affect their relatives, will not appeal very much to 
the young men themselves. We would much rather appeal 
to them, because we know it would be much more success- 
ful, solely on the grounds of patriotism. By joining the 
ranks instead of hanging about for the chance of a commis- 
sion they are doing the best thing for their country. In 
a quickly raised force it is most important to have in the 
ranks as large a number as possible of men of birth, 
education, and position, for they will automatically help to 
maintain discipline, and to make the young soldier realize 
how necessary are the rules and regulations which he may 
at first sight be inclined to resent. The public-school boy 
knows what discipline is, and he will be able to set an 
example in such matters to his comrades which may be of 
incalculable advantage. Again, if great hardships come, 
hardships which the young soldier may fancy are some- 
how or other unfair to him, the gentleman ranker will 
be able to set a good example, and prove an influence 
against “ grousing,”’ and the spreading of those unjustifiable 
rumours as to the treatment of the men by their officers 
which often, quite fallaciously, take hold of the young 
soldier. Further, the educated men will be able to act as 
instructors to their fellows. 

In this context the present writer may recall how, at the 
beginning of the week, he saw at a depét in Surrey the 
day’s batch of seventy recruits being sworn in, and noticed 
What a very large percentage there appeared to be of men 





of education. As one of the officers remarked to him: 
“This lot will be very quick to train. There is a very 
large proportion of intelligent young fellows. They will 
learn twice as quickly as the ordinary recruit of former 
days.” We are convinced that the officer was right. The 
quickness of training, which we must all desire, will be 
greatly increased if the young men of light and leading 
remember that no man is too good to serve his country in 
the ranks. 





A SCRAP OF PAPER. 


—. Times of Wednesday published a piece of news in 
regard to the final interview between Sir Edward 
Goschen, our Ambassador at Berlin, and the German 
Imperial Chancellor, Herr von Bethmann Hollweg, which 
is of the highest significance. If the report is true—and 
we feel confident that the Times would not have given 
it such prominence unless convinced of its tiuth—the 
Imperial Chancellor expressed with considerable irri- 
tation his inability to understand the attitude of England, 
and added: “ Why should you make war upon us for 
a scrap of paper?” The T'imes goes on to tell us that 
“Sir Edward Goschen is reported to have replied that he 
understood the German statesman’s inability to comprehend 
British action, but that England attached importance to 
‘the scrap of paper’ (the Treaty guaranteeing Belgian 
neutrality) because it bore her signature, as well as that/ 
of Germany.” Here we have in a nutshell the causes 
which produced the war—that essential difference of 
opinion and conflict of will which when they occur can 
only be decided by the sword, or by one or other of the 
nations concerned giving way, and through fear yielding 
to or adopting the view which it began by contesting. ‘I'c 
put it in concrete form, we had either to adopt the German 
view that “scraps of paper”—that is, the solemnly 
pledged words of nations—must be treated as mere 
shams of no binding force, or else endeavour to make our 
view that they are something more than “ scraps of paper” 
prevail by the supreme sacrifice of war. Thank God! the 
British Government and people did not hesitate, but were 
unanimous in resolving to keep their plighted word, though 
it might be to their own hurt, and not yield to the “scrap 
of paper” view of public morality. 

In taking the line we did we obeyed the dictates of 
national honour and good faith, and rendered a notable 
service to humanity. But though the point of honour is a 
matter of vital import, even more than that was con- 
cerned. We all desire that as far as possible mankind 
shall limit, even if they cannot end altogether, the scourge 
of war,and, as far as is consistent with national freedom 
and national independence, stop the waste, the folly, and 
the hideous tragi-comedy of slaughter such as is pro- 
ceeding at this moment. But if we are ever to stop or 
limit war there is only one effective way of doing so, 
and that is gradually to build up on the basis of treaties, 
which are not to be broken without incurring universal 
wrath and indignation, a system of public law analogous 
to that which binds men in their social transactions. We 
all realize that we can have no civilization unless men’s 
words and bonds are respected, and unless we can act on 
the assumption that a solemn promise and contract to do 
or not to do will be honoured. Those who disregard 
public treaties and assume the attitude towards them 
assumed by the Imperial Chancellor are the enemies of 
mankind, and must receive the treatment due to such 
enemies. By this we do not, of course, mean that the 
German and Austrian peoples are to be regarded as 
pirates, but that the ruling military caste in the 
two countries, who have made this war as consciously 
and as deliberately as a man cooks a dinner, must 
be regarded as guilty of an unforgivable sin. If 
the outcome of this war is to make men feel that the 
“ scraps of paper” are something which they have got to 
respect, civilization will after all have gone forward on the 
powder-cart and good may have been got out of evil. 

“ But,” it will be said, “do you really mean to say that 
every sort of old musty treaty must be respected and the 
obligations paid in full, even though time and changed 
circumstances have worn them threadbare?” Of course 
we do not. No one suggests that all treaties are equally 
binding or must be maintained for ever. To say that 
would be to make it impossible for nations to enter into 
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treaties, and would do almost as much harm as to adopt 
the German attitude. Nations must always keep the right 
of denouncing treaties if circumstances or their own 
views have changed. Otherwise some individual or group 
of individuals who obtained control of a national Govern- 
ment for a time might burden the country with 
dangerous or ridiculous engagements. What has to be 
avoided is what has happened in the case of Germany, and 
what would have happened with us if we had yielded to 
her bribes. The crime consists in a nation leading men to 
suppose up to the last moment that it meant to respect 
certain treaties, and then when it was convenient to brush 
them aside, or painful to maintain them, to treat them as 
“scraps of paper.” At the same time, any nation has a 
right to give proper notice that it can no longer be bound 
by a treaty and that the bargain is off. But perhaps it 
will be said that this is almost as demoralizing as the 
German position, and might have almost as bad a result 
as the attitude of the Chancellor. We do not think so. 
If the public opinion of the world, which, after all, counts 
for something, insists that Powers who do not mean to keep 
treaties shall denounce them with proper notice, and not 
merely repudiate them at the last moment, something, nay, 
a great deal, will have been gained. Germany and Austria 
could not in such circumstances have done what they have 
done, and sprung this war upon the world because in 
their bitter insolence they thought that the hour had struck 
and that the omens were favourable. 

Besides the right of formally denouncing or withdraw- 
ing from treaty obligations we must, of course, also recog- 
nize the right of a nation to repudiate a treaty which 
it has been compelled to agree to by force majeure. For 
example, when Napoleon compelled the Prussians at 
the point of the bayonet to sign a treaty limiting 
their Army, and placing them in an absolutely depen- 
dent condition, the treaty obligation was overridden by 
a higher right—by what we are old-fashioned enough 
to call the sacred right of insurrection. Take another 
example. Suppose Germany to be victorious in this con- 
test, and able to force upon our Government a treaty 
limiting our right to defend ourselves by sea, and only 
allowing us, as she no doubt would, to keep a naval 
force totally inadequate to secure our independence. In 
that case whenever we were strong enough to annul such 
a treaty wo must revolt against it. Contracts obtained 
by force majeure or duress cannot have the sanctity of 
treaties voluntarily entered into, like the treaty binding 
Prussia and Britain in the case of Belgium. 

Before we leave the subject of the present article there 
is another “scrap of paper” to which we desire to call the 
attention of the nation and the world, and that is the 
Hague Convention. If the stories which are coming 
in of the conduct of the Germans in Belgium, and of 
the threats used by them against the civil population, 
are true (they may, of course, be proved untrue), then the 
German military authorities are paying no more attention 
to the “scrap of paper” signed by Germany and the other 
Powers at the Hague, and known as the Hague Con- 
vention, than to the treaty securing the neutrality of 
Belgium. The regulations respecting the “ Laws and 
Customs of War on Land” agreed to at the Hague have 
for their first two articles the following declaration :— 


“Article I. 

The laws, rights and duties of war apply not only to the army, 
but also to militia and volunteer corps fulfilling all the following 
conditions :— 

(1) They must be commanded by a person responsible for his 

subordinates. 

(2) They must have a fixed distinctive sign recognizable ata 

distance. 

(3) They must carry arms openly ; and 

(4) They must conduct their operations in accordance with the 

laws and customs of war. 

In countries where militia or volunteer corps constitute the 
army, or form part of it, they are included under the denomination 
‘army.’ 

Article IT. 

The inhabitants of a territory not under occupation, who, on the 
approach of the enemy, spontaneously take up arms to resist the 
invading troops without having had time to organize themselves 
im accordance with Article L, shall be regarded as belligerents 
Aas carry arms openly and if they respect the laws and customs 
of war.’ 


Whether the treatment accorded to the civil population in 
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—not, of course, after it was occupied by the Germans 
for no doubt such occupation is equivalent to temporary 
annexation, and would make the inhabitants quasi-rebels_ 
has involved a breach of Article IT., it is not for us to gq 
It may be, as we have said, that all the stories which have 
come from the front are mere newspaper gossip or inven. 
tions, that the Germans have kept to the spirit and the 
letter of the Hague Convention, and that the stories of 
their burning villages and shooting the inhabitants because 
they resisted, not after occupation but before, and 
also resisted openly, and of the officers giving notice 
that such a fate would await them if the people of the 
villages resisted occupation by the use of arms, have no 
truth in them. We think, however, there is enough 
primd-facie evidence for the Allies to call the attention 
of the German commanders in the field to Article II, 
and to ask them to reassure the inhabitants by declaring 
that they mean to respect that Article and not to treat 
it as a “ scrap of paper.” 

Elsewhere we have suggested—and we repeat the sug: 
gestion here—that the United States, whose proud boast 
it is to have taken a leading part in maintaining the 
sacredness of treaty obligations and the principles of 
international law, should at this moment do all she can to 
induce the combatants to regard treaties and to respect 
the Hague Convention. That would be a noble réle for 
America, and one which would lay the whole world under 
an obligation to her. When we say this we are not suggest- 
ing for a moment that she should in the slightest degree 
favour Belgium or ourselves or the French, or do any. 
thing that would involve even the appearance of partiality 
or favouritism. She has, however, a perfect right to 
protest against the violation of treaties, and also, as an 
anti-military Power created by citizens in arms, she 
has a special duty and obligation to see to it that un- 
professional fighters shall be given the rights of bellige- 
rents, and that the burning of villages and the slaughter 
of their inhabitants because some one of them may have 
fired from the windows of a particular house shall not 
go without protest from the great democracy of the West. 





ITALY AND THE SMALL STATES. 


TALY as one of the Great Powers, and Roumania, 

Greece, Holland, and Denmark, and, finaily, Turkey, 
as smaller Powers, will have to consider their positions very 
carefully, in view of a certain plain fact. That plain fact 
is as follows. All the Powers we have mentioned are 
vitally concerned with the settlement which will take place 
after the war, but only the Powers which help to bring 
about the close of the war can expect to have any share in 
dictating the settlement. No doubt in theory the mere 
observance of neutrality may have been of great use to the 
Germans and Austrians, or to the Allies, as the case may 
be, and a Power like Italy may be able to say to the 
winning States: “You could not have won except for our 
neutrality. If we had thrown ourselves into the other 
scale you would have been beaten. Therefore we have a 
perfect right to say that we contributed to the result 
achieved, and we demand a hearing in the settlement.” 
Such logic, we venture to say, will be ignored by the 
winners. If, for example, Germany and Austria win, 
Italy’s plea that they could not have won if she had gone 
against them instead of remaining neutral will avail her 
nothing. She will have to take the consequences of their 
victory. No doubt if the Allies win while Italy stands 
neutral they will not dream of doing anything hostile 
to her, but at the same time she cannot, as we 
have said again and again in these pages, expect to 
dictate the terms of settlement. Against one Power, 
exhausted though victorious, her wishes might have pre- 
vailed, but Italy could do nothing against a victorious 
France, Russia, Britain, and Servia. She must in that case 
also take the consequences of her neutrality. It is for 
this reason that we, as friends of Italy, hope and believe 
that she may still take the step which we are sure her 
people would welcome, and join the Allies. But the sands 
in the glass are running out. If Italy does not make up 
her mind very soon and take the necessary steps, it will 
be too late. If Servia occupies Dalmatia, and if the 
destruction of the Austrian Fleet and of the Austrian 
naval base is accomplished without any help from Italy, 
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the balance will be against her, and the Allies may be 
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lled to mortgage the future by promises to the Slavs 

: not actually injurious to Italy, will not 
which, though pen x , : : 
allow her the development, especially in Albania, which 

es. 

a which we have just stated in regard 
to Italy apply with even greater force to Roumania. 
Roumania is bound to be deeply interested in the 
remaking of the map of Europe at the peace, but if she 
yemains neutral we may be quite sure that her great 
hbour to the north will not consider that her 
neutrality ought to be rewarded by the redemption of 
Transylvania. Roumania’s existence as an independent 
State will, of course, not be in any way threatened by a 
bond-fide neutrality, but, once again, she cannot expect 
at and far-reaching aspirations to be satisfied through 
a policy of masterly inactivity. The same may be said of 
Greece. Next comes the question of Turkey. Turkey 
stands, in our opinion, in a very perilous position. If her 
Government allows its pro-German members—and it is an 
open secret that there are such members—to prevail, and 
makes her alleged neutrality a pro-German neutrality, then, 
if things go against Germany and Austria, Turkey will have 
to take the consequences, even though she has not actually 
been in arms against the Allies. Though we have no 
desire to take any hostile action against the Turks, and 
should be quite satisfied with real neutrality, they must 
remember that that neutrality must be inspired by 
good faith. The only safe réle for her to play is to 
concentrate herself upon developing and securing her 
Eastern Empire and her position in Asia. If her statesmen 
are content to do that, they will have earned the gratitude 
of Europe in general, and of Britain in particular. If she 
tries to play a game of intrigue in the Western conflict 
she is lost—lost whichever way things go. But here let us say 
that the action Turkey has taken in regard to the ‘ Goeben’ 
and the ‘ Breslau’ is not neutrality in the true sense. When 
those ships took refuge in her waters, her plain duty was 
to intern them and their crews till the war was over. To 
purchase them from Germany is to supply Germany with 
funds, and this no neutral Government has a right to do. 
Turkey could no doubt have claimed to buy the ships after 
the war was over, but not till the war was over could any 
right of this kind arise. Turkey may, of course, if she 
chooses, gamble upon the likelihood of the Allies being 
beaten, and of her having laid Germany under an obliga- 
tion, and of being able to use her new vessels to help her in 
her quarrel with Greece. If, however, that gamble 
fails, as we believe it will fail, then we shall have the 
right to visit her want of true neutrality upon her 
in the sternest way. Her action will never be for- 
gotten or forgiven. To put the matter with perfect 
plainness, the British people, if they come through this 
war successfully, will remember that in the crisis of 
their fate Turkey gave succour to their enemies, and 
did her best to do Britain a bad turn. We would 
then, as friends of Turkey, most earnestly counsel the 
Turks to rescind, as they still can, the offer to buy the 
‘Goeben’ and the ‘ Breslau.’ If the money has not been 
transferred, as we presume is the case, they can still intern 
the ships and their crews according to the true principles 
of international law. And remember that Turkey may be 
glad in the months that are coming to appeal to those 
principles. But how can she do that if she has not been 

willing to observe them herself ? 

We have alluded to the case of Denmark, but we shall 
not do more than express our great sympathy with her in 
the terrible position in which she is placed. We wish the 
Danes well, and we are sure that the Danish Government 
and the Danish people will behave with honour and good 
sense. The same may be said of Holland. Holland is in 
the grip of Germany, and no one wants to see Germany 
given an excuse to overrun her fields as she is over- 
running Belgium. Destiny has been hard upon Holland, 
but fortunately that is recognized fully by every one of 
the Allies, and Holland, in her very special circumstances, 
can count upon their sympathy bearing fruit. 
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THE RUSSIAN APPEAL TO POLAND. 


ii it were not that so many events, each fit to inaugurate 
# an epoch of history, were taking place at the same 
time, every student of foreign affairs would be confessing 
that his breath had been taken away by the'l'sar’s declaration 





to the Poles. As it is, the Russian plan for re-creating 
Poland, with all its probable effects on Russian home 
politics and on the permanent relations of Russia, 
Germany, and Austria-Hungary, receives no more notice 
than the hundred other subjects that besiege our thoughts 
from morning to night—and possibly less. Yet Russia 
has made what is really a stupendous proposal. Let us 
try to see as briefly and clearly as we can what it means. 
It means, to begin with, that Russia is determined, if the 
war gives her power to do so, to annex parts of Prussia 
and of Austria-Hungary. It is true that Prussian 
Poland and Galicia (Austrian Poland) would in 
that case be joined with Russian Poland in one autono- 
mous State, but the whole of this revived country 
would nevertheless acknowledge the suzerainty of the 
Tsar. Poland would be governed by a Viceroy, and would 
have, according to the Russian declaration, complete civic 
freedom and freedom of language and of religion. If 
Germany and Austria-Hungary should have any power of 
resistance left atthe end of the war, they could not 
be expected to agree to this partial dismemberment of 
their countries. A glance at the map will show how 
near to Berlin the Prussian frontier would recede if 
Prussian Poland were taken by Russia. As for Austria- 
Hungary, she would lose all that trans-Carpathian territory 
which stretches from Cracow to the northern frontiers of 
Roumania. We are startled once more by the boldness and 
confidence of the Russian appeal to the Poles as we state 
it in its simplest geographical terms. 

Before we pass on from this subject of annexation we 
ought to say that, if Russia could redeem the pledge which 
she is willing to give to the Poles, there would be no question 
of holding down by force an unwilling and restive population. 
Britain could never look on in silence or without strong 
protest if a victory over Germany were used to annex the 
land of people who did not wish in any sense to come 
under Russian rule. That would simply be to repeat the 
deadly mistake of Germany after the F'ranco-German War 
when she annexed the French provinces. The holding 
down of a people wounded in the heart has been for forty- 
four years one of the chief causes of bitterness and 
unsettlement in Europe. But what Russia suggests is 
something quite different ; she invites the Poles of Prussia 
and the Poles of Galicia to make their choice, and, if they 
are attracted by the Russian offer of autonomy, to throw 
in their lot with the Russian arms. For our part, we 
believe that the Poles would be well advised to do so. 
They have a natural affinity to the Russians, to whom, 
indeed, they would always have gravitated in sympathy 
had they not been estranged by Russian oppression of 
their religion, and by the withholding of the right to be 
taught in their own language in their more important 
schools. Literally interpreted, the Russian appeal to the 
Poles is, in fact, a promise of liberation. They are invited 
to look upon the war—we believe with very good reason— 
not as a war in the interests of T'sarism, but as a Liberal- 
izing movement. The war is guided by popular sympathy, 
and should lead to highly popular results. No one, we 
think, deems it possible that the re-creation of an 
autonomous Poland could be effected without drastic and 
wholesome reactions upon the constitutional or democratic 
tendency within Russia proper. We conclude, therefore, 
that if the Russian declaration means in the first place 
considerable annexation, it means secondly a most desirable 
setting in order of the whole Russian house. To take 
only one example of this. There are many Jews in 
Russian Poland, and if autonomy were granted to Poland 
it would scarcely be possible that the Jews in the rest of 
Russia should be left very long in a much less favourable 
position than the Jews of reconstructed Poland. Freedom 
for Poland, we trust and believe, must mean freedom 
also for the Jews. 

But will the Poles trust Russia’s word? It is an 
important question, for if they could trust her to make 
good her promise they would surely not refuse the offer of 
reunion and autonomy, which would satisfy their unextin- 
guished cravings for nationality. Ever since the partition 
of the eighteenth century the sense of nationality has 
burned undimmed within them. Those who came under 
the sway of Frederick the Great, like those who came 
under the sway of Maria Teresa, never allowed their 
invisible bonds of union with the Poles of Warsaw to snap. 
Their tenacity of this national sense has been comparable 
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with that of the Israelites when they sat down by the 
waters of Babylon and wept. Yet we cannot disguise the 
fact that there are difficulties in the way of accepting 
the offer of union. Suppose, for instance, that Russia 
were not strong enough, after all, to do what she pro- 

at the end of the war. The Poles of Posen and 
of Galicia would then be in the miserable position of 
having conspired with the enemy. They would be rebels 
—mere food for the rifles of firing parties when the day of 
wrath came. Knowing as we do the fate of recusant 
Alsatians and Lorrainers at the bands of the Germans, we 
cannot doubt what sort of justice would be visited on renegade 
Prussian and Austrian Poles. This reflection will naturally 
give pause to many Poles who would like to try to realize 
their dream. But it is nota dread that ought to weigh 
with men who are bent upon their own liberation. Those 
who play for freedom play for the most precious posses- 
sion in the world, and they must take risks. Freedom is 
worth all the risks. If they combine and help Russia so 
far as they can their risks will, as a matter of fact, be 
greatly reduced. But it may be said that the Austrians 
have treated the Poles of Galicia much better than the 
Russians have ever treated their own Poles. The Austrians 
have long since given Galicia autonomy; they have been 
at one with them in religion ; and they have freely allowed 
them the use of their language. Why, then, should the 
Galicians remove King Log in order to let King Stork rule 
over them? The answer here, we think, is that the re- 
union of all Poles is the paramount consideration. They 
are over twenty millions strong, and united in an autono- 
mous State they would have more power than they could 
ever hope to acquire in any other way. if the Galicians 
were to give up the certainties which are already theirs, they 
would do so in order to seize an opportunity which may 
never present itselfagain. Moreover, by means of reunion 
the Galicians would be helping the Prussian Poles, who 
are more in need of rescue than any section of the Poles. 
The unhappy Poles of Posen have been expropriated, 
cheated of the franchise, bullied, and insufferably affronted 
in most ways that dunderheaded arrogance could invent. 
The Poles, in fine, if they would save themselves as a nation, 
must save one another. They must stand or fall together. 
We hope that Russia may be able to dissipate all Polish 
hesitation. Let her guarantee the Prussian and Austrian 
Poles absolute protection, and at the same time let her 
exact from the Poles promises that they will never use 
autonomy to oppress Jews or Ruthenes or any other 
minority. Ifthis be accomplished, the war will more than 
ever be stamped as a war for the safeguarding of the 
smaller peoples who dare to preserve the distinctive marks 
of their race or their nationality. 





COMMERCIAL POSSIBILITIES OF THE WAR. 
CT is gratifying to find that the public is rapidly waking 

up to the fact that other prospects than those of 
universal unemployment arise out of the present war. The 
daily papers of this week, instead of talking of the necessity 
for relief funds, have begun to talk of the tremendous 
commercial possibilities revealed for Great Britain by the 
collapse of Germany’s oversea commerce. The main cause 
of that collapse everybody now understands. It is due to 
England’s possession of superior sea-power. In addition, 
it must be noted that many German manufacturing 
eoncerns have been obliged to shut down because their 
workpeople have gone to the front. This factor would 
have affected German commerce even if Germany had 
kept the seas open, and it has the additional dis- 
advantage for her that it robs her of the chance of 
carrying on land commerce with the few countries of 
Europe that still remain neutral. It must also very greatly 
interrupt her purely internal commerce, and deprive her 
people of the means of creating wealth with which to pay 
or the war. 

What we are mainly concerned with, however, is the 
possibility of taking Germany’s place in the oversea 
markets which she can no longer supply. The interests 
at stake are enormous. Germany has been building up 
at an even more rapid rate than Great Britain herself an 
export industry, a large part of which goes across the seas. 
Indeed, the growth of German exports has been so rapid 
in the last few years that if the present war had not 
occurred it is quite possible that they would shortly have 





exceeded British exports. The figures are yv ws 
and can best be put in tabular form :— ery striking, 
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290,800,000 | 377,104,000 525,461,000 
246,551,000 | 314,627,000 | 504,000,000 

If we compare these figures, it will be seen that 
Germany has more than doubled her export trade in ten 
years, while Great Britain has rather less than doubled 
hers. That comparison alone would not be conclusive 
because a smaller figure can be more easily doubled than a 
large figure. But if we examine the figures in anothe; 
way, we shall see that the addition to German trade 
in the ten years is greater than the addition to Britis 
trade. In the same way the addition to German trade 
in five years is greater than the addition in the same 
period to British trade. These facts are certainly significant, 
and help to increase our wonder that Germany, when 
so obviously expanding her power, should have risked aij 
on what may prove little better than a gambler’s throw. 

It is our business now to see that this gambler’s throw 
turns out badly for her. Part of the work has already 
been done by our Navy in clearing the seas of Germau 
commerce. It remains for our manufacturers to clear 
oversea markets of German trade. The immediate 
opportunities are extraordinarily good. Already in many 
markets of the world previous customers of the German 
Empire must be feeling the want of the goods they have 
been in the habit of buying. They would naturally look 
to the other great commercial countries of the world to 
fiil the void, and it depends upon the enterprise of British 
merchants and manutacturers whether British trade or 
American trade gets the bulk of the new commerce that is 
waiting to be picked up. That active movements are 
already on foot among business men in this country is 
certain. One hears stories on all hands of enterprising 
firms who are beginning to make plans for new develop- 
ments to meet the wants of the British Colonial and tue 
South American markets. It may be that for a short time 
the movement will be hampered by the same cause that is 
checking many of our normal industries at the present 
moment—namely, financial restriction. Until itinance 
begins once again to run its normal smooth course fresh 
developments requiring capital must be checked. There 
is, however, good reason to hope that the present financial 
restriction will not be of long duration, and the moment it 
ends we may expect a burst of industrial activity. 

But the problems to be overcome are by no means 
simple. A good deal of the German success in business is 
undoubtedly due to the excellence of the articles that 
German manufacturers produce, and that in turn can in 
many cases be traced to laborious scientific investigation. 
This is specially true of the chemical industries, where, 
by the admission of everybody, Germany has obtained a 
lead over Great Britain by the methodical application of 
science to industry. She has also, it must be added, 
carefully guarded her position by taking out a number 
of patents in this and other countries, and British manu- 
facturers have for some time been complaining that they 
have been unable to develop their own chemical! industries 
because they were hampered in many directions by German 
patents. It may be assumed that during war time thio 
validity of British patents owned by German subjects 
automatically ceases. At any rate, no action for an 
infringement of the patent could possibly be brought ina 
British Court. So that even without special legislation 
the patent difficulty would disappear while the war lasts. 
As a matter of fact, however, the Board of Trade took 
the precaution of asking Parliament to pass a short Act— 
among the bundles of Acts which were rushed through a 
fortnight ago—which gives to the Board power to deal 
with the whole question of patents owned by the subjects 
of Powers at war with Great Britain. But something 
more is needed than the mere cancelling of German 
patents. It is by mo means certain that we have 
available in this country a suilicient supply of men to 
undertake the work which has been so well done by the 
skilled chemists of Germany. Still, there are some, and if 
British capitalists will have the enterprise to launch out 
in these new directions they may win for Great Brita:u 
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industries both profitable in themselves and‘ of crucial 
importance as feeders of other industries. 

‘As regards the main body of German trade, no analo- 

ous considerations arise. It is one of the peculiarities 
of German trade that it touches ours almost all along 
the line. France and Great Britain are in their 
manufacturing operations to a certain extent comple- 
mentary to one another, whereas Germany and Great 
Britain are much more closely in competition. It 
js, indeed, this consideration which explains the fact that 
British manufacturers both feel and frequently express 
alarm at Germany’s industrial progress, while they 
regard with indifference, or even with approval, the 
industrial progress of France. But just because German 
trade follows so closely on the lines of British trade, it is 
yelatively easy for us to take the place in the world’s 
markets which Germany must leave vacant as long as the 
war lasts. To win this portion of German trade is a 
commercial rather than a manufacturing problem. The 
Germans have’ made their way by various commercial 
devices, such as spending largely upon travellers, giving 
long credit, and so on. Whether our own people were 
right or wrong in allowing themselves to be beaten on 
these lines need not now be debated. It is quite possible 
that British merchants and manufacturers knew their own 
business better than the outside critic, and that they were 
wise to let business on which the profits were small go to 
the Germans, and to concentrate on other business where 
profits were larger. But that position has come to an 
end. The field is now open to Great Britain, and it rests 
with our commercial men to enter it. 

The foregoing considerations all deal with the question of 
oversea commerce, but it must not be forgotten that a very 
large portion of the German export trade comes to this 
country, and reciprocally a very large portion of the 
British export trade goes to Germany. The whole of this 
mutual trade has now ceased, and simultaneously a great 
deal of our trade with other belligerents, whether they 
are fighting on our side or against us, must also cease. 
Therefore it is most important that our manufacturers 
should prepare themselves promptly for dealing with 
this problem. They have, in effect, to cease manufacturing 
goods for Continental countries, and to manufacture 
slightly different goods for our own home market. 
This means opening up new business connexions, and 
probably also it will mean in many cases putting down 
new machinery. Here, again, capital and confidence are 
the essential requisites of success, but, provided we con- 
tinue to hold the seas, there is little doubt that both 
capital and confidence will soon be abundant. 








THE CONDITIONS OF WAR CORRESPONDENCE. 


T has been decided that war correspondents are not to 
be allowed “for the present” to accompany the British 
troops and their allies in the field. The prohibition would 
not have been imposed if it had not been thought necessary, 
and we are sure that Englishmen will accept it with the 
patience and good sense with which they endured the period 
of silence while the Expeditionary Force was being prepared 
and transported to France. Liberal Governments are peculiarly 
sensitive to the charge that they are practising superfluous 
secrecy, and if the present Government have made up their 
minds that it is necessary to put up with the reproaches that 
will be directed against them by some of their most devoted 
followers we may be sure that they feel themselves to be 
acting on expert advice that they could not possibly ignore. 
After all, we shall not be without news. That will be con- 
veyed to us officially in a form that will be briefer and less 
picturesque than the style of war correspondents, but will 
also be more trustworthy. The General commanding in the 
field is bound in important respects to be the best war 
correspondent, because he can send his message at any 
moment he pleases, is quite sure of his facts, and is not at 
the mercy of the Censor. We think no one who read care- 
fully the messages of war correspondents in the Balkan War, or 
has read them in the present war, will feel that he is being 
deprived of any very valuable source of immediate information. 
The reader to-day turns away from the welter of contradictory 
rumours to the “ official” news of London and Paris with a 
sense of fleeing to a safe harbour of refuge. 
We said “immediate information” because the conditions 





of war correspondence have changed so greatly in sixty years 
that no one now looks to the enterprising correspondent for 
the first news of a battle. What one does expect of 


correspondents, and by no means in vain, is that 
they shall suggest to us the “atmosphere” of the 
fighting, the appearance of the country, the spirit 


of the troops, and so forth. If a correspondent of to-day 
has the good luck to fall in with any fighting, he may give 
us avery vivid account of what passed under his eyes, and 
this may be valuable as characteristic of all the fighting, but 
his narrative cannot possibly be a conspectus of the battle asa 
whole—for the battle stretches over far too wide a front for 
him to attempt to see it all, even though he were to make his 
notes in an aeroplane. In the Crimean War, during which 
war correspondence created for itself an importance that 
changing conditions never allowed it to repeat, Russell, the 
Times correspondent, saw enough of every battle to be able to 
describe its general purpose and effect. ‘The Alma, Inkerman, 
Balaclava, the attacks on the Redan—he described them all 
from his own notes with coherence and something approach- 
ing completeness. His work was done almost entirely by 
letters to the Times; he sent but one telegram of a few words 
recording the fall of Sebastopol. Seventeen years later he 
found himself competing with younger and for the most part 
less cultivated men, who were able to beat him handsomely 
at all the tricks of the trade of getting their telegrams 
through quickly to England. The electric wire, indeed, under- 
mined the work of the war correspondent, as Russell had 
conceived it and won toleration for it, because it caused 
publication to follow so rapidly on the events described that 
it gave away strategy wholesale. The war correspondent 
might fancy himself to be exercising great restraint, but the 
mere fact that he mentioned the name of a single regiment 
would provide the enemy with the clue to the position of a 
whole division. Russell himself, at the end of his life, said: 
“Tassisted at the birth of the war correspondent, and now I 
am taking part in his obsequies.” 

But let us not go too fast in assuming the extinction of the 
war correspondent. We fancy he is not quite dead yet, and 
there is a good reason for saying so. A democracy like the 
British people is so well accustomed to publicity that it will not 
for long tolerate secrecy, or even reticence, unless it is sure that 
it is necessary. During the days that precede or followa battle 
secrecy with regard to many matters may be absolutely essential. 
Let us most freely admit that. Our case for a reasonable 
publicity will be stronger if we do admit it. But there are 
reasons from the point of view of a democratic people why the 
presence of unoflicial spectators should be allowed with an 
Army so long as purely military interests are safeguarded. 
For one thing, it is the fine tradition of our Generals to 
practise a Spartan economy of words in writing their 
despatches. The Generals of other nations, like the French, 
for example, may take a pride in the artistry of their 
despatches, but with us the right tradition is a bare state- 
ment. We are reminded that when the French and British 
troops embarked at Varna for the Crimea St. Arnaud began 
his order, “ Soldats, vous venez de donner de beaux spectacles 
de persévérance, de calme, et d’énergie, au milieu de circon- 
stances douleureuses qu’il faut oublier. L’beure est venue 
de combattre, et de vaincre!” while Lord Raglan’s memo- 
randum requested “Mr. Commissary-General Filder to take 
steps to ensure that the troops sball all be provided 
with a ration of porter for the next few days.” It is 
good for our General Officers to use simple language, 
and to talk, for example, of “duty” rather than of “ glory” 
—the distinction between Wellington’s and Napoleon’s 
addresses to their troops which Napier points out in his 
history of the Peninsular War—but knowledge of the doings 
of the Army conveyed in these terms is not enough for the 
greedy newspaper reader. If it is only because of his pride 
in the Army, he is anxious to hear more. Again, the opera- 
tions of an Army abroad may commit the nation to all kinds 
of courses on which it is right for people to have independent 
evidence. They do not desire that the Army should be 
its own historian, the judge of its own cause, the critic 
of its own strategy, and the inspector of its own hospital 
arrangements, 

For our part, we do not care how “ stale” the letters of war 
correspondents may be. Vivid narratives hot from the field 
of action are a mere luxury which we must learn to do without. 
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But the value of the testimony of unofficial eyewitnesses is still 
considerable. In future we shall look to war correspondence 
to be useful for its criticisms and its literary quality—its power 
to reconstruct the image of war—and not for its success 
in conveying lightning information to British breakfast-tables. 
It may be that a different type of writer may be chosen by 
papers which take their duties seriously. That criticism may 
lose none of its sharpness and efficacy by lapse of time is 
proved by Russell’s letters from the Crimea and India. In 
the Crimea he “saved the remnant” of the Army, as Sir 
Evelyn Wood has said, by his vehement exposure of the state 
of the troops on that terrible plateau before Sebastopol; in 
the Mutiny he secured the suppression of the madly short- 
sighted policy of indiscriminate executions; and in the 
Austro-Prussian War he preached the overwhelming virtues 
of the “needle gun,” when a powerful party of military 
obscurantists were quite ready to assert their own prejudices 
and misguide the public. He was only a civilian, an inter- 
loper, a camp-follower; but it will be seen that he performed 
services that were at least comparable with those of a soldier. 
The problem now is to discover a device—such as the imposi- 
tion of a time-limit before which nothing may be published— 
by which war correspondents may be prevented from doing 
harm and permitted to do the good of which they are un- 
doubtedly capable. 





UNDER FINANCIAL FIRE. 
URING the last fortnight or so most of us have under- 
gone some new experiences. A great many of us have 
seen a terrible apparition—the apparition of personal financial 
ruin. If we had not looked at it through the medium of panic, 
it might have seemed less terrible. It came less near to us 
than we imagined. It is, however, no use to moralize about 
the matter; we have had the experience, and our knees still 
tremble. We saw as men see when they are deceived by a 
mirage, a reflection of something which we had always thought 
of as very far off—indeed, out of our sight. To the pros- 
perous, in whatever section of the middle or upper classes 
they may live, real ruin seldom appears as a probability. 
They think they may have, if things go badly for them, to 
“do differently”; they do not take into consideration the 
possibility that they will not know what todo atall. To see 
luxury and comfort slip away from one is bad enough, but 
the loss of these things all but the very rich or the very 
foolish have contemplated in imagination. There are other 
things far dearer than comfort and luxury. There is that 
which we mean when we say “home.” We do not meana 
house ; we mean a habit, a way of life, our own social niche. 
Death is not the only step which leads into the unknown. 
The step from prosperity to poverty is less terrible, but it is 
something of the same nature. “But poor people are just 
as happy!” we are told. The truism is beside the point. The 
land of poverty is like a strange country to those who have 
only visited it. In that country it would take us a long while 
to know ourselves. All those who have been brought by cir- 
eumstances into quite a new, and what is called humbler, path 
of life know that the sensation is less one of deprivation than 
of a sort of nostalgia. It is that which men fear. It is 
terrible also to pass to the other side of one of those invisible 
barriers which divide us from those below us. We may call 
it pride or snobbishness, or an overweening feeling for 
tradition. Whatever we call it, it marks the frontier of our 
country, and it is in real truth one of the fences which shut 
us off from the precipice down which men fall among the 
seething mass where hunger and squalor are known, and 
where men are fighting for life. There may be a dozen 
barriers between us and them, but if we pass one there will 
be only eleven. Truly there are short ways from wealth to 
poverty, just as there is a short cut from heaven to hell, 
according to Bunyan. But the most frequented route is long, 
and at each stage in the journey we are a little less safe than 
we were. 

We have most of us been taught financial self-preservation 
from our earliest years. There are, we have always known, 
people who never think about saving, or being careful, or 
looking forward, or making provision for their own death. 
They are the very rich, and we envy or despise them 
according to our disposition. Extremes meet, and we are 
always told that the very poor are like that, and we 


‘another new experience. 


reprehend them, as a rule, pretty harshly. If we ware 
they, we should take care of our pence as we now take 
care of our pounds, we say to ourselves. Any very great 
financial blow strikes us everywhere. We cannot do what 
we would have done for our children. In a horrible moment 
we see them “going down”—they pass in our imagination 
over barrier after barrier till they are very neur the edge 
of that horrid precipice. We have often thought that 
financial trials might be good for the characters of other 
people’s children, we know how very bad they might be for 
ours. Those fences give confidence, courage. If they were not 
there, would our boys and girls be what now they seem? There 
is a spirit of delight among the well-off young. It is an 
extraordinarily beautiful and attractive thing, and it exists 
among them only. It is in itself so good that it sometimes 
seems to be answer enough for those who bring a railing accu. 
sation against the present wide differences of lot. To see that 
spirit extinguished in our children, giving place to care or to 
recklessness or bitterness, would be like seeing them horribly 
injured before our eyes. The thought of health, too, comes 
into the thought of ruin. Rightly or wrongly, we all look on 
health as something expensive, more or less expensive accord- 
ing to what we can give, not something which must be bought, 
and, if that is impossible, for which some substitute must be 
obtained by means of money. Then comes the thought of 
our dependants. We do not necessarily mean tenants or 
employees, or even servants. We mean those whose necessity 
is eased by our superfluity, and who by word, act, or even 
gesture tell us so. They must suffer in our fall. Even 
if they do not suffer much, they will not be our dependants 
any more. Perhaps if we were better people than we are 
we should not mind; but we do mind. The thought of 
“beginning again” is in itself terrible. To do a young 
man’s work, without the long vista of hope which makes a 
young man happy, without his physical energy, without his 
spur of natural ambition, without the backing of the last 
generation—truly we have just come out from a very bad 
dream. 

Perhaps the pomp and circumstance of war have led us to 
It may have made us see more of 
our poorer neighbours. We shudder as we think how often 
ruin stares them in the face. Here we can take comfort. It 
is amazing to find how few terrors ruin has for them. The 
number of men who have gone away to fight for their country, 
into whose circumstances the better off are now bound in 
duty to pry, is very large. The utter disregard the poorest 
of them seem to have for the future is truly amazing. Within 
a week their wives do not know where to turn. It is very 
wrong, but it is very plucky. How can they be thus careless ? 
Useless here to talk of precipices. The metaphor fails 
altogether. We must speak of the firing line. They are 
down and fear no fall. So far as money is concerned, they 
live under fire. Financially speaking, any moment may be 
their last, and the fact does not concern them apparently 


one bit. We thought they were indisciplined in a money 
sense. We find that to them we who have been drilled all 


our lives seem to know nothing of how to behave under fire. 
We have mistaken manceuvres for warfare. To teach them 
care is, we believe, absolutely hopeless. They are used to 
danger. It is only in moderate safety that English men and 
women seem able to learn the arts of self-preservation. A 
sort of fatalism has come over them. If we look at the com- 
munity as a whole, is it such a bad thing? It is, however we 
try to correct it, one of our characteristics as a people. If 
the very poor suffered always what some of us suffered last 
week, they woulddie. Dothey love their children less than we ? 
We dare not make such a suggestion. But Christianity and 
common-sense both agree that those who love others love them 
as themselves, and those who are not anxious about themselves 
are not very anxious about others. Is it a good thing for a 
community that there should be in it a class like this, a 
class taking no thought for the morrow? It is not supposed 
to be. Philanthropists spend all their time in preaching that 
it is horrible that it should be so. All the same, one is some- 
times tempted to doubt. What would happen in a community 
where none except the very rich were free from financial 
care? It would be very prosperous. The poor would gain. 
The comfortable would lose an example of very splendid faith 
and courage. We suppose the loss would be worth while, but 





this is a day of uncertainties, and with the railways taken over 
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by the State, freedom of contract limited by a moratorium, 
maximum prices fixed by law—all these things done in a few 
days, and not a gasp on the part of the public, nothing in any 
man’s heart but loyal co-operation—we must come to doubt 
a great many things that once seemed sure. 





WAR AND COUNTRY SPORT. 

EN so great a business as war comes upon England, 

the sports and games of the country fall into their 
proper places. Cricket has been packed into an obscure 
corner of the daily newspaper. Goit clubs have expended 
their activities largely in trenching vacant ground, and in 
forwarding subscription lists to the Prince of Wales’s Fund. 
The Scottish Football Union, sending its contribution to the 
Fund, exhorts its members to prove what they may owe to 
the discipline and self-control given by the game. But these 
games—just because they are merely games—are less seriously 
affected than other country activities. The sports of hunting 
and shooting are hit by war in a different way, and in turn 
react upon other activities in other directions to an extent and 
with ramifications almost impossible to calculate. It does not 
take many days of war to show that what is sport regarded 
from one standpoint is the most serious business of life looked 
at from another. 

Hunting during the coming season cannot go on as usual. 
Every hunt has lost large numbers of horses, and those which 
have been taken have been naturally and rightly those which 
were in the best condition. Many riders to hounds are with 
the forces at the front. Many establishments may not be 
able to afford, or at any rate ought not to afford, what they 
spent in other years. The money saved by not hunting should 
of course go, not to some other form of luxury, but to patriotic 
purposes, to the Red Cross and to the relief of distress. But 
thongh we say this, we do not want to see hunting killed, but 
only suspended. Let there be just enough done to keep it alive 
for better times, but no more. There must be moderation 
here as in all things. Apart altogether from its use 
as a recreation, we do not forget that hunting pays wages 
and makes trade, and if it ceased suddenly it would 
not only mean that so many thousand grooms and 
horsemen would be thrown out of work, but that saddlers, 
tailors, builders, seedsmen, farmers, innkeepers, and scores 
of others would find their accounts in ruins. Admitting, 
however, the place of hunting in the national economy, what 
it may be asked, will hunting do to face an immediate problem, 
which is that of the poultry-keeper? How are foxes to be 
killed? The answer of some of the poultry-breeders seems 
to be that they should be shot or trapped, otherwise the 
country will be overrun with them. But this is a delusion. 
Foxes do not breed like rabbits, and even if no cubs were 
killed there would be no more foxes in the country in December 
than there are to-day. And as a fact there is no reason to 
suppose that the bunts will not be able to kill as many cubs 
as in an ordinary season. Cubbing will begin as usual, if 
without the interest of other seasons; and for the rest of the 
year it may be found possible to keep things going by bunting, 
say, one day in the week. 

The question of shooting raises some rather different issues. 
One of them is that of the food-supply. We have alive in 
the country at the moment, more or less capable of being 
quickly put on the market as food, a vast number of grouse, 
partridges, pheasants, hares, rabbits, and deer. We have a 
multitude of men employed on estates where these birds and 
beasts are shot, and there are many trades and industries 
intimately connected with the sport of shooting. How are 
these trades and industries to be kept active, and how is 
the game to be utilized best as a supply of food? To 
begin with, we have to reckon with the fact that many 
owners and tenants of shootings, probably the majority, do 
not wish to shoot. They are at the war, or they have sons and 
brothers and friends at the war, and they are in no mood for 
merely enjoying themselves. Yet it is to their interest and 
to that of other people that their game should be shot or 
otherwise brought to the market as usual. Grouse moors 
need to have their stock of grouse kept at a proper level, 
otherwise disease appears, the moor cannot be let, or not at 
its usual rental, and unemployment follows in various 
directions. Pheasants, again, cannot economically be kept in 
large numbers for an indefinite length of time, and hares and 








rabbits must, of course, be kept down in the interests of good 
farming. The grouse moor, it must be admitted, presents 
some difficulties, but, with good keepers and shoots arranged 
between neighbours, it should be possible in most cases, 
particularly in a good heather year such as the present, 
to ensure that the stock left should not be too heavy 
for the moor to carry. Grouse, too, may help to solve 
the problem themselves, for last year’s disease emptied 
some of the moors of practically the whole of their stock, 
and grouse seem to possess the faculty of what has 
been called “automatic redistribution,” filling up the gaps 
and inequalities left by a bad season. Pheasants are in a 
different category, and in regard to pheasants the case may 
as well be put plainly. In such a year as this they should be 
regarded as poultry. It would be absurd to kill them off 
now, as some people have proposed, thinking presumably of 
the expenses of the food bills. The right thing to do is to 
wait till they are full-grown and will give the best results 
at table, and then to kill them for the hospitals and for the 
market as they are needed. Their owner may like to shoot 
them, and so to keep up the ordinary expenditure in the 
neighbourhood, among keepers, beaters, carriers, innkeepers, 
and so on; or he may prefer to have them caught and to 
wring their necks like so many barndoor fowls. He will do 
what is best according to his lights. He may decide, as the 
Dukes of Devonshire and Portland and Lord Sefton have 
suggested in a letter to the Press, to give the proceeds of selling 
his game to the Prince of Wales’s or some other charitable 
fund. If the widows and orphans of our soldiers and sailors, and 
those thrown out of employment by the war, benefit in this way, 
so much the better for the country, and so much the better for 
the sport of shooting. In the same way with the forests and 
deer-stalking; there are many thousand pounds’ worth of 
venison in Scotland, and many thousands of stags and hinds 
have to be killed between now and the end of January. If 
the owners of forests choose to put this supply of food tothe 
credit account of the country, that will be another asset of 
very considerable value. 

If the object to be aimed at can be summed up briefly, it 
would be the maintenance of the machinery of sports of these 
kinds with as little disturbance as possible, providing always 
that the product of the machinery should whenever and 
wherever possible be applied to the benefit of those who need 
it most. The dislocation of even the smallest part of a machine 
may throw the whole out of gear, and the discharging of a gillie 
or a groom, the taking or non-taking of a railway ticket, the 
purchase of a gun or a box of cartridges, have each of them its 
own consequences and reactions in the lives of those who may 
seem to have little to do with any sport at all. It is by doing 
the ordinary things so far as possible in the ordinary way, in 
the world of sport as in other worlds, that the life of the 
country as a whole is kept in its safest channels. There are 
no heroic remedies, even for owners of grouse moors. They 
may be counselled to shoot their grouse and distribute them 
to the poor; and then may be reminded by the voice of com- 
mon-sense that the poor do not want to have to pluck grouse, 
have no facilities for cooking grouse, and do not like grouse 
when they are cooked. If they want to do the best with their 
grouse, they may let the market do it for them, and so supply 
money to funds which will get better worth for it than they 
can themselves. We cannot make new laws of supply and 
demand, either in the pheasant covert or the game salesman’s 
shop. What we can do is to see that there is no waste, and if 
there is no waste, hunting and shooting, in the months that 
are to come, will be found to bave made their own contribution 
to the needs of a country at war. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR, 





ITALY AND THE WAR. 
[To tas Epirom or tus “ Srsctaros.”’] 
Srr,—Your interesting article in last week’s Spectator states 
very clearly and convincingly the advantages that would accrue 
to Western Europe if Italy were forthwith to join the Anglo- 
French Alliance, and strike at Austria with all the strength at 
her command. You are no doubt right in saying that this 
action would certainly shorten the war, and give Italy a 
claim to a larger part of Italia Irredenta than she might 
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otherwise expect. An acquaintance of many years with 
Italy makes me doubt, however, whether that is quite the 
point of view from which the matter would be looked at in 
the peninsula. There is first the ethical side of the question. 
Though the Italian can be cynical enough at times, and fully 
appreciates the advantages of the Bismarckian policy of 
taking what you want, be also likes to maintain the decencies 
of political intercourse, and it must be admitted that it would 
be rather outrageous for the Italian Government, after a 
union of twenty years, to stub their old ally in the back in 
order to secure the eastern shore of the Adriatic. Some 
plausible excuse would have to be found, and at the present 
juncture Austria, taking warning of the result of handing 
round ultimatums by herself and Germany, will surely be 
careful to avoid every possible cause of offence. But apart from 
this, the Italians may very well argue that Italy has already 
done enough to entitle her to very favourable consideration 
in the division of spoils, if the lion’s skin is ever cut up. 
Had Italy kept her place in the Triplice, France must have 
retained a large army in the south-east to repel a possible 
Italian invasion. The French army of Algiers, now at Belfort, 
could not have been moved till much later, and the Austrians, 
set free from the necessity of watching the Venetian frontier, 
could have sent a far larger contingent to the Upper Rhine 
than would now be at all prudent. Taking these factors 
into account, it may fairly be maintained that the friendly 
neutrality of Italy has on balance increased the relative 
strength of France on her eastern frontier by something like 
half a million men; enough, perhaps, to decide the issue. 
True, she bas done this by merely sitting tight, at no expense 
to herself, but the fact remains that this sitting tight is of 
enormous value. You may say that Italy does this, not for any 
love of France, but because of her hatred of Austria, and 
that it is unfair that she should expect her full share of booty 
at the end as a reward for a policy of shirking risks; but it 
would not be the first time thata neutral has demanded and 
obtained “ compensation” for just such conduct. It may be 
immoral, or what else you will, but it is “ business”—on 
Bismarckian l'nes. Remember, too, that Italy is not out to 
vindicate « high moral standard, but to get the most she can 
as cheaply as she can, and I do not know what nation in 
Europe is in a position to blame her for looking after her 
own interests first.—I am, Sir, &c., 
E. StRacHAN Morean. 

56 Boundary Road, St. John’s Wood. 

[We shall be friends of Italy in any case, and we most sin- 
cerely hope that we are wrong and that our correspondent is 
right. Wealso believe that the British Government will be 
in any case favourable to Italy’s claims, even if she does 
not stira finger. But does our correspondent really believe 
that France and Russia, after all the blood they will have 
spilt, will take such a view? Besides, what if Germany 
and Austria win, and win because Italy failed to move? 
What will then be Italy’s fate ?—Ep. Spectator. | 





THE CALL TO ARMS. 

{To mus Epitor or tus “Srecrator.” ] 
S1r,—I am somewhat doubtful about the wisdom of the advice 
you give in the above article in your last issue to masters 
to discharge those servants of theirs, of suitable age and 
physique, who decline to enlist. After all, oursis a voluntary 
Army! Is there not a risk that men forced into the ranks by 
want of employment will do more harm to the Service than 
good to their country? One sympathizes with your view, and 
lespecially at the moment, having just started a son for the 
front, and having in and out of the house here four or five 
men fitted in every way to do what he has gone to do. I saw 
them all, put before them their duty, promised to keep open 
their places and to continue any help they were giving to 
relations, but they were unmoved. One said he did not 
understand what the war was about, and when I explained it 
to him, and suggested that his country called him, he said 
nothing, but next morning sent in his notice on the ground 
that I “evidently did not want him.” I certainly did 
not at this juncture, but would not have dismissed him. 
The men must not be blamed too much. We are ten miles 
from a town, news spreads slowly, and the war fever has 
certainly not reached us yet, though Iam bound to admit the 
women of the parish seem to understand the position better 








than the men, and are, I hear, saying that “such men’s blood 
must be made of milk.” If the response to the call had not 
been so universal and satisfactory, I would have hesitated to 
have put on record my personal experience to the contrary, 
As it is, we must hope that if the danger to the country 
increases their sense of duty will be awakened; and, later 
when the nation in arms is able to put them aside, then must 
be considered first and foremost those who, in the hour of 
need, recognized their duty and did it, and these others now 
in the “soft” jobs must stand aside.—I am, Sir, &c., 
MAGIsTER, 
[For young men who are doing hard and necessary work 
there should, of course, be no dismissal. But does “ Magister “ 
really argue that the rich should, as it were, bribe young men 
not to do their duty, and decoy them, by “soft” jobs that con- 
tribute to the luxuries of the rich, to fail in the duty of 
serving their country when their country needs them? 
Surely it is better to “put down” a footman and a second 
chauffeur, and devote the money saved to national and 
philanthropic objects. Of course there must be reason and 
moderation in all such action, but we caunot see why the 
well-to-do must be compelled to make young men so com‘ort- 
able that they do not care to serve. Of dismissals of the men 
over thirty there must, clearly, be none.—Ep. Spectator. } 





[To tuz Epitror oy tux “ Srecraror.”’] 
S1r,—Inspired by and using the words of your article in the 
Spectator of last Saturday, I have taken upon myself, as being 
the acknowledged leader of the village, to placard the village 
with the following notice.—I am, Sir, &e., Vicar. 


“NOTICE. 
It is the FIRST DUTY of every man between 19 and 30 years 
of age to join Lord Kitchener’s Army. 
The term is ‘till the war is finished’—in any case not more than 
three years. 
The Territorials are fulli—and the term is for four years. 
A man is likely todo more bread-winning in the Army than at 
home. 
No man is too good to serve his King and country as a private 
soldier. 
JOIN AT ONCE, 
August 17th, 1914. — —, Vicar 
Gop Savz Tus Kine.” 





FOOTBALL AND THE WAR. 
(To tHe Epitor ov tus “Srecraror,”’] 
Srr,—I have just read with pleasure and admiration your 
article on “The Call to Arms.” But it is not long since I 
read with dismay that the Football Association had decided 
to start their football season as usual at the beginning of 
September. Though I have never been much attracted by 
professional football of any sort, I have always realized that 
in the manufacturing and mining districts it offers an 
excellent, healthy, and recreative interest for the leisure time 
of those whose daily life is one of hard toil, too often in a close 
and impure atmosphere. But the case of the players is 
different. For them the game ought to be a training; in 
actual fact it is a business. The philosopher has for long been 
justified in his sneer; the patriot is now justified in his sigh. 
Of all the people in the kingdom the football player ought to 
be the first to volunteer to fight for his country. Save in tlie 
secondary sense referred to above, the play which he makes 
his business is of no use whatever to his country, unless it 
makes the player himself a better man. A good football 
player has at any rate learnt the lessons of strenuous energy 
and self-sacrifice for a cause. The value of the game is tliat 
it turns out men healthy, hard, and sound, amenable to dis- 
cipline, able to stand the strain of life, and not afraid to face 
hard work or hard knocks. Such men are precisely the type 
most valuable in the fighting line. And yet, when an appeal 
is made to the manhood of the country to fulfil the first duty 
of every able-bodied citizen, the authorities who rule Associa- 
tion football tell us that the football season will begin as 
usual. If such an attitude is maintained, it ought to be the 
death-warrant of professional football throughout the country. 
I regret also that in first-class cricket one even now sees, 
though happily not so conspicuously as heretofore, the names 
of some players who are still under thirty. As soon as ever a 
game is perverted into a business, its followers seem to lose 
all sense of proportion. It is regarded as an end in itself, 
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stead of merely a means; and this mistake may cost us 


dear. It is just about ten years ago that a man of understand- 
ing said to me: “JT am afraid that even if the first battle of 
Waterloo was won on the playing fields of Eton, there is a 
terrible danger that the next may Le Jost on the football 
ground of the Crystal Palace.”—I am, Sir, &., 

The Beeches, Jersey. H. B. Tristram. 

(Mr. J'ristram’s letter carries especial weight, coming as it 
does from one who in earlier years was a famous International 


Rugby football player.—Eb. Spectator.) 


AN HISTORICAL PARALLEL. 
[To Tux Eprror or Tae “‘Srecrator.”) 

Srr,—The treatment of free Belgium by the Germans recalls 
to the minds of scholars a parallel episode of ancient history, 
We are in the year 427 B.c., and the two great representatives 
of Greek civilization in that epoch, Athens and Sparta, are at 
war, each at the head of its dependent colonies or allies. The 
Athenians sent Nikias with sixty ships to compel the island of 
Melos to join the Athenian Confederation and fight on their 
side. Melos, and Thera, its sister isle, had been colonized 
from Sparta, and, without joining ber, yet held aloof from the 
Athenian cause. The historian of this war, Thucydides, has 
left usa dramatic account of the negotiations which ensued 
between Nikias and the islanders. The former begins with 
the offer of an entente if they will yield without a struggle :— 

“We do not pretend,” says the Athenian, “that we have any 
right of empire over you, because we overthrew the Mede, nor that 
you have done us any wrong. You, in turn, need not try to 
influence us by saying that you have not joined with our enemy 
Sparta in this war; for you know as well as we do that right is 
only for those who are equals in power; the strong do what they 
can, and the weak suffer what they must.” 





The Melian envoy answers that the Athenians would do well 
to let him at least enter an appeal to elementary justice and 
right, The Athenians, he declares, are as much interested in 
that as any, for their fall would be a signal for the heaviest 
vengeance and an example for the world to meditate on :— 


“Weare ready,” says the Athenian (read “the King of Prussia”), 
“to take that risk, of which we are the judges, and not you. But 
we are come here in the interests of our empire, and what we 
propose is for your own preservation. You have got to submit 
before suffering the worst, and we shall gain by not destroying 
you. We mean to exercise empire over you without trouble, and 
see you preserved for the good of us both.” 

Mewians: “So you will not consent to our remaining neutral, 
friends instead of enemies, but allies of neither side ?” 

Tus ATHEentan: “No... . Besides extending our empire, we 
shall gain in security by your subjection ; the fact that you are 
weaker than others renders it all the more important that you 
should not succeed in baffling the masters of the sea” (read “ of 
the Continent of Europe”). 

Metians: “ How can you avoid making enemies of all existing 
neutrals who shall look at our case, and conclude from it that one 
day or another you will attack them? What is this but to increase 
the enemies you have already, and to force others to become so 
who would otherwise have never thought of it? ... It were 
surely great baseness and cowardice in us who are still free not 
os everything that can be tried, before submitting to your 
yoke i 

AtHenrans: “ Not if you are well advised, the contest not being 
an equal one, but a question of your self-preservation and of your 
not resisting those who are far stronger than you are.” 

Merians: “ But we know that the fortune of war is sometimes 
more impartial than the disproportion of numbers might lead 
one to suppose; and for us to submit is to give ourselves over to 
despair, while action still leaves us hope of maintaining our- 
selves.... We trust with the help of the gods that our fortune 
may be as good as yours, since we are just men fighting against 
unjust.... Our confidence, therefore, is, after all, not so utterly 
irrational.” 

AtHentans : “ When you speak of the favour of the gods, we may 
as fairly hope for that as yourselves; neither our pretensions nor 
our conduct being in any way contrary to what men believe of 
the gods... . But when we come to your notion about the 
Lacedaemonians” (read “the English "), “which leads you to 
believe that shame will make them help you, here we bless your 
simplicity, but do not envy your folly. . . . Your strongest 
arguments depend upon hope and the future, but your actual 
resources are too scanty, as compared with those arrayed against 

you, for you to come out victorious.” 


If in the above we read “Prussian” for “ Athenian,” and 
“Belgian” for “ Melian,” the dialogue exactly fits the early 
days of August, 1914. The God of William IL. is a Prussian 
God, just as the gods of the Athenians were conceived in 
their image. The German Government to-day shares the 
political morality of the Athenian sophist of 427 B.c. So far 








the fortune of war has been more impartial than the dispro- 
portion of Belgian numbers might lead one to suppose. May 
it continue to be so.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Frep. 0. ConyBEARE. 





RIFLE CLUBS AND VILLAGE GUARDS. 
|To tue Eprror ov tue “ Srectator."’} 

Sr1r,—In connexion with your most useful article in the last 
issue, “ Rifle Clubs and Village Guards,” and the letter of “A 
Solicitor,” may 1 venture to offer a suggestion? Of course, 
far the best method of carrying out the plan proposed would be 
that drill instruction should be given by ex-Army men or ex- 
Militia orex- Volunteer officers or non-commissioned officers; but 
could a sufficient number of these be obtained? I fear not. Have 
not, however, a large number of the clergy had considerable 
practice in drilling sections of the Boys’ Brigade, and could 
not many of them undertake the instruction in squad and 
section drill of those of their parishioners who are above the age 
Jor joining the Army? Arrangements might be made for 
grouping the various parishes and employing an ex-Army man 
for each group of six or twelve, who should visit each parish 
once a week or once a fortnight. Might I also suggest that 
close order drill, except of the most elementary kind, should 
be postponed for the present, so that the time remaining before 
the evenings close in may be utilized for extended order drill, 
which is of such immense importance ? Company drill in close 
order, with skeleton companies, could be carried out in the 
winter evenings in school-houses and parochial halls. 

I put these suggestions forward for the consideration of 
those who are qualified to judge in the matter. I would also 
suggest that each clergyman should supply himself witb a 
copy of Infantry Training, 1911 (Wyman and Sons, Fetter 
Lane, E.C., 6d.), ascertaining what modifications have been 
necessitated by the special Army Order of September 16th, 
1913, Ina war so palpably one in the cause of righteousness 
and freedom, a special obligation seems to rest on us clergy 
to take what part we possibly can. Even those who are far 
beyond the age for active service may perhaps be useful in 
the way suggested above. I may mention that the rector of 
the parish in which I am living has, in the opinion of com- 
petent judges, brought his half-company to a very high state 
of efficiency.—I am, Sir, &c., An ULsTeR VOLUNTEER. 


[To tHe Eprror or tas “Srecraror.” | 
Srr,—I read your article on Town Guards (Spectator, August 
15th) with great interest, but cannot understand why you 
ignore Class III. of the National Reserve so completely. The 
duties you assign to the Town Guards are identically the same 
as those which Class IIL. of the National Reserve are holding 
themselves in readiness to perform. In my opinion, a Town 
Guard should be raised solely with the purpose of assisting 
the National Reserve, and, in every town or village possessing 
a National Reserve company, the officer commanding that 
company should be appointed Captain of the Town Guard.—I 
am, Sir, &c., 
Aw OLp SoLtpigr AND A NATIONAL RESERVIST. 

[Is it likely that we should ignore any part of the National 
Reserve? ‘They are already organized, and we trust and 
believe that the War Office will soon allot to them appro- 
priate duties.—Ep. Spectator.] 





(To ras Eprrom or tus “Srecraron.”) 

Srr,—You would do well to inform all Rifle Clubs and 
Village Guards that they should not use firearms against 
the enemy unless they are in uniform. Personally I do not 
think there is the least likelihood of the Prussians landing 
here, but should they do so, all rifles in the hands of those not 
in uniform should have the breech blocks removed and the 
rifles placed in safe custody. A case was mentioned in the 
Press only yesterday (August 14th), I think, where three 
gardeners had fired on Prussian soldiers. The gardeners were 
executed, and the whole village put to the sword.—I am, 
Sir, &c., 


Witiiam Newatt. 

Red Heath, Crozley Green, R.S.O., Herts. 

{Our correspondent has evidently not read the Hague 
Convention. If he refers to it, he will find that all the 
assenting Powers, including Germany, agreed that uniform 
is not necessary to secure to combatants belligerent rights. 
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Even acting in an organized body under leaders is not 
necessary to secure those rights if the combatants act 
openly, and in defence of a territory not in the occupation of 
the enemy. If the reports such as those mentioned by our 
correspondent are well founded, as we fear is likely, then it is 
quite possible the Germans have disobeyed the public law of 
Europe. In our opinion, the Allies should, if they get 
trustworthy evidence of breaches of the Hague Convention, 
formally protest against the Germans’ action, and warn them 
of what may be the consequences.—Eb. Spectator. ] 





THE CORPS OF GUIDES. 

(To muz Epitor or tue “Srrcraror.”’} 
S1r,—I am very glad to see that you approve the enlisting 
of fresh Guides in far country districts, and I am sure you 
would have liked to review our twenty Guides who assembled 
here to shoot with the miniature rifle last Saturday—a fine 
lot of hard riders over the moorlands, farmers and game- 
keepers, most of them too old to go to the front, but ready 
to make themselves useful at once, as, for example, in guarding 
the big reservoir up the valley, for a “mem.” from the Chief 
Guide this morning says: “Guides are required to guard 
waterworks,” and so here is a chance of our making ourselves 
useful.—I am, Sir, &c., 

A Nortruumsrian District GuIpE. 





WAR AND THE VILLAGE WIVES. 
(To tue Eprror oy tee “Srxcrator.”) 
S1r,—The article on this subject in your last issue has 
prompted me to write down some of the things said to me 
about the war by the women in my district. Our rector 
wished me to ask at each house whether any one from it was 
serving with the forces. The usual answer was: “No one 
from here, I’m glad to say. I shouldn’t like any of mine to 
go.” One mother said: “ There’s no one here could go but 
Eddie, and I’ve told him he needn’t offer. If they want him 
they’ll take him.” This idea is general. One woman had 
heard that “they” had “taken” twenty men from B—— (a 
neighbouring village). Eddie’s grandmother had not been 
sleeping at nights for the fear that they would take him— 
“he’s such a big, strong, likely fellow.” Lest too unfavour- 
able an impression of this village be given, I must say that, 
though small, it has supplied one man to the Regular Army, 
two Reservists who have rejoined their regiments, and 
three Territorials. The relatives of these men show 
no unwillingness to let them go: a quiet pride is the 
only feeling they express, and that in manner, not 
in words. The glories of war are hidden from the 
village wives and mothers. They think more of its hardships. 
Sugar was 8d. a pound one day last week. “My husband is 
fond of a bit of sugar. He often takes a spoonful from the 
basin, but I'll keep it locked now, and there'll be no more 
on the table than what'll just go round.” But though they 
regret the war, they are all satisfied that England could not 
honourably have avoided it. They are in no anxiety as to its 
issue, for the idea that we might be unsuccessful has not 
occurred to them. They know that our Army is small, but 
“one of our lads is as good as three of theirs.” Several 
women expressed a deep distrust of the Germans. One told 
me that she usually went to a chemist named Schuhmacher. 
“TI never knew till lately that he was a German. I sha’n't go 
to him no more. Who knows what he may put into the 
medicines now?” One outspoken old lady said: “I blame the 
King. I do blame him, having that there Caesar” (she pro- 
nounced it so; perhaps there was a confusion between Kaiser 
and Tsar) “to stay with him, and letting him see all our 
ships and soldiers.” I have saved till the end a question put 
by one trustful soul: “How long is it going to last, Miss? 
Does the rector know ?”—TI am, Sir, &c., 
A Country District Visitor. 





ECONOMIZING. 
[To tne Epitor or tee ‘‘Specrator.”’] 
Srr,— Your comments on the letters of your correspondents 
are almost invariably as valuable as the letters. Perhaps, 
then, you will allow me to emphasize what you say in your 
brief note last week on my letter as to “ Economizing,” and 
to show the limitations of your remedy. 


. *. . oo 
coming into existence strangled at the birth, there is, logically, 


a call on all men and women to work harder; as you gq 
“ there is not one of us who cannot, without the slightest lees 
of health or happiness, be ‘speeded up’ by some fifteen of 
twenty per cent.,” and thus we should “ very soon overtake the 
losses of war.” True. AndI should add that every one of 
us to-day is willing, and would be glad, to work, not fifteen oy 
twenty per cent. more, but work double tides, because, with 
such a worthy object, ordinary industry would become pro. 
fessional work, thinking of the product, not of the wage, 
Work would be as joyous as a game—who, this Twelfth, would 
not rather carry a rifle in Belgium than a gun on the moors? 
There would be little to choose between the enthusiasm of the 
two great “services”—the recruits crowding to join Lord 
Kitchener’s Army, and the working men putting in overtime 
for the feeding of their country. 

The unhappy thing is that our working organization—that 
which gives us our occupation and limits our performance—ig 
a peace organization, producing things that are, economically, 
“wealth ”—that is, goods and services satisfying human wants 
—but are not all, or even predominantly, the kind of wealth 
necessary for a time of national stress. For at such a time 
the wants suddenly change; there is no demand for the kind 
of supply into which capital and labour have been turned by 
a generation of peace. And to ask the producers to work 
harder and turn out fifteen or twenty per cent. more of what 
they have been producing is—well, what is it? Is it not to 
ask over-production on a great scale ? 

Economists, as no one kuows better, Sir, than yourself, are 
always kept busy proving that gencral over-production is 
impossible, the wants of man being infinite. But in all 
directions and cases where demand does not take up and 
consume supply there is over-production. Your own columns 
afford an apt illustration. In a letter, “How Can I Help?” 
Mr. Hills reminds us that, in the United Kingdom alone, 
more than £170,000,000 last year was squandered “ in unneces- 
sary, not to say injurious, expenditure upon alcoholic drinks,” 
How, I ask, would the country be benefited if distillers, 
brewers, publicans, “speeded up” their activities by fifteen 
or twenty per cent.? At the best, it would be fifteen or 
twenty per cent. of over-production unless the consumers of 
alcoholic drinks “speeded up” their consumption of such 
drinks by fifteeen or twenty per cent. Every one, I should 
think, sees thut there is something wrong in such a conclusion, 
But how can we adopt the motto “ Business as usual” unless 
our demand—our expenditure—is “as usual”? You yourself 
say that ‘‘the practical conclusion for the private individual 
is that ... he is certainly justified in cutting down his 
luxurious expenditure.” But do not war and conscience 
at once prove to us that, perhaps, most of our expenditure 
is “luxurious”? And the reason why I think it necessary to 
write this letter is that 1 am very much afraid that the moito 
is likely to be made the excuse for continuing the ordinary, 
thoughtless, selfish expenditure and consumption. 

There is, as a matter of logic, one way of escape. Just as 
every one who can shoulder a rifle—and can be spared—should 
enlist in one of the two Services, so let all producers of 
unnecessary luxuries change their trade; become producers 
of guns and ammunition, of food and clothes, of all those 
things which matter at such a life or death crisis, But— 
and here is the unhappy point of our magnificent peace 
organization of industry—presuming on a continuance of our 
ordinary peaceful life, most of our capital and much of our 
labour are specialized, and cannot suddenly, if at all, be 
diverted into making the goods and rendering the services 
which we now find to he “necessary.” And, let it not be 
forgotten, this is especially true of the great women's 
industries. 

It comes, then, to this. There are a few happy industries 
where the demand will not be curtailed but increased. In 
these the motto “Business as usual” is relevant, and the 
advice to “ work harder” is sonnd—all honour to the working 
classes in shipyards and other necessary trades who have laid 
aside their objection to overtime, and honoured themselves by 
taking no unfair advantage of society to advance their own 
class interests. And, so far us capital and labour can be 
adapted and diverted into such industries, it is the national 
interest that they should be. But, as regards all the others, 
the advice must be limited to the work of after hours. It is a 





When wealth in existence is being annihilated, and wealth 


sound instinct which is turning every little ring of socicty 
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into a “ working party,” knitting stockings and spencers and 
the like for our soldiers and for the families they leave in our 
charge. But these things are not for sale but for gift, and 
this is not “ business as usual”—not increasing our ordinary 
industrial output fifteen or twenty per cent., but using the 
time thrown on our hands by the check to ordinary activities 
to increase what I may call the “family output.” It seems to 
me that it is only by such “ working harder” that we can 
“catch up the waste of war.” ; 

May I add one word as regards the cry raised everywhere 
that, by adding to such output, we “ take the bread out of the 
mouth” of those who ordinarily make their living by it? 
Certainly we should see to it that every encouragement is 
given to such industries—are they not instances of trades 
to which, I have just said, the advice “ work harder ” is strictly 
yelevant? If we have money, and no time to work personally, 
there could not be anything better than to spend freely in 
buying from these classes and giving their products to the 
various funds which distribute them. But I submit that, in 
times like these, their output is not nearly sufficient to meet 
wants that have now become urgent; no amount of unpaid 
labour is at all likely to interfere with the demand for such 
goods. And it would be asocial crime to forbid the richer 
classes learning the Gospel of Service.—I am, Sir, &c., 

WILiiamM Sart. 

[We agree with the spirit of Professor Smart’s wiee and 
penetrating letter. His vindication of the right to work for 
the well-to-do is conclusive.—Ep. Spectator.] 





LUXURIES AND CHARITY. 
[To rae Eprror or tHe “Srectator.”") 

Srr,—Will you give your readers your views as to whether it 
is desirable or undesirable that the richer classes should cut 
down their expenditure on luxuries at the present time, pre- 
suming that they do not in consequence give more to charity 
than they would otherwise have done P—I am, Sir, &c., 

Roselands, Waltham Cross. Epwarp T. RASHLEIGH. 

[This is no time for useless luxuries, but those who give 
them up should, if possible, use the savings thus made for 
national and patriotic service. Into the question whether 
people should merely transfer their expenditure to some other 
form of spending or saving we do not care to enter. That 
isa matter they must settle for themselves. If they find 
they can eat expensive dinners and buy expensive wines and 
cigars and consume them with zest just now, we can only say 
that they are differently constituted from the majority of their 
fellow-countrymen. We feel sure that to the normal man just 
now soft living, guzzling, and swilling are utterly abhorrent. 
Of course the cutting off of luxuries which involves dismissals 
must be done with very great care and discrimination, and in 
the way that will bring the minimum of suffering to others.— 
Ep. Spectator. ] 





“SENTIMENTS PROPER TO THE PRESENT 
CRISIS.” 


[To tae Ep:rror or THe “ Srectator.”’] 


Srr,—I append two extracts from Robert Hall’s sermon, “The 
Sentiments Proper to the Present Crisis,” preached at Bristol 
on a general fast-day in October, 1803, appointed on outbreak 
of war with Napoleon. The sermon contains many other 
passages similarly appropriate to our present position.—I am, 
Sir, &c., I. B. 





“Engaged with such an enemy, no weak hopes of moderation 
orclemency can tempt us for a moment to relax in our resistance 
to his power ; and the only alternative which remains is, to conquer 
or die. Hence that unexampled unanimity which distinguishes 
the present season. In other wars we have been a divided people; 
the effect of our external operations has been in some measure 
weakened by intestine dissension. When peace has returned the 
breach has widened, while parties have been formed on the merits 
of particular men, or of particular measures. These have all 
disappeared ; we have buried our mutual animosities in a regard 
to the common safety. ... Partial interests and feelings are 
suspended, the spirits of the body are collected at the heart, and 
We are waiting with anxiety, but without dismay, the discharge 
of that mighty tempest which hangs upon the skirts of the 
horizon, and to which the eyes of Europe and of the world are 
turned in silent and awful expectation. While we feel solicitude, 
let us not betray dejection, nor be alarmed at the past successes 
of our enemy, which are more dangerous to himself than to us, 
since they have raised him from obscurity to an elevation which 
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has made him giddy, and tempted him to suppose everything 
May power. The intoxication of his success is the omen of 
his fall.” 

“TIT cannot but imagine the virtuous heroes, legislators, and 
patriots, of every age and country, are bending from their elevated 
seats to witness this contest, as if they were incapable, till it be 
brought to a favourable issue, of enjoying their eternal re 
Enjoy that repose, illustrious immortals! Your mantle fell when 
you ascended; and thousands, inflamed with your spirit, and 
impatient to tread in your steps, are ready to swear by Him that 
sitteth upon the throne, and liveth for ever and ever, they will pro- 
tect freedom in her last asylum, and never desert that cause 
nee yee sustained by your labours, and cemented with your 

ood,” 





A STRIKING ANALOGY. 


[To tae Eprron or tras “Srecraror.”’] 

Srr,—The news of the offer by Austria to Italy of Savoy, 
Nice, Corsica, and Tunis reached us when we were staying in 
Dorset. According to custom, I interchanged news with our 
milkman—a bronze-faced, white-smocked countryman. His 
comment was admirable, - “ That’s just what the enemy of 
our souls promised to the King of Kings, and it wasn't his to 
give.” He heartily agreed with me that “the result was 
failure.”—I am, Sir, &c., A Woman TEACHER. 





THE PRUSSIAN OFFICERS AT SKAGEN: AN 
EPISODE OF 1864. 


[To tus Epiror ov tue “Srecrator,”’] 


Sir,—Had things turned out in Belgium as the Germans 
hoped—viz., an occupation of the country, Antwerp and the 
Belgian sea coast included, without any interference on the 
part of Great Britain—an historical episode of fifty years ago 
might have been repeated. One day towards the end of 
July, 1864, a Danish fisherman found a bottle at Skagen, the 
northern point of the Jutland Peninsula, where the Baltic and 
North Sea waters meet, which contained a record of the visit 
of some Prussian officers to the spot. The document was 
addressed to Lord Palmerston and ran as follows: “The 
fortunate finder is requested to forward this document to 
Lord Palmerston, the Prime Minister of England, in memory 
of the honourable and effective protection which he granted 
the noble Danish nation.” Some fifteen officers had affixed 
their names to this paper. An even more scathing letter to 
Sir Edward Grey might have been found in a bottle off 
Ostend in August, 1914!—I am, Sir, &c., W. R. Prior. 





AS IN 1870. 
[To tas Eprrorn ov tus “ Srecraron,”] 

S1r,—I notice from the news that reaches us as to the fighting 
in Alsace and Lorraine that Germany once more pursues her 
system of “punishing” the regiments drawn from non- 
Prussian localities. She did this in 1870, when the brunt of 
the earliest battles was borne by the soldiers from Bavaria, 
the Saxon Duchies, and the Hessians. Now the Holsteiners, 
about whose Danish frontier a recrudescence of unrest has of 
late made itself felt, have been well to the fore; also the 
77th Infantry Regiment belonging to the 10th Army Corps 
has lost heavily. Now this regiment, known for many a year 
to me, stands at Celle, ever a stronghold of Hanoverian 
sympathies. Celle formerly harboured those whom one might 
style the “last ditchers” of the Guelph party, and I call to 
mind a spirited old lady there who, in spite of her son having 
had to don the Prussian uniform, always turned her back on 
a Prussian officer if he happened to enter the room she was in, 
—I am, Sir, &c., Ie@norTvus. 





DANTE ON THE KAISER. 
[To tue Epiron or tas “Srecratoa.”] 
Srr,—Conf. Purg. xiv. 63 :— 
“ Molti di vita, e sé di pregio priva.” 


—I am, Sir, &c., H. B. 





AN ITALIAN PROVERB. 
[To tux Epiton or tus “Srecrator.”] 
Srr,—May I call your attention to the old Italian saying— 


“Con tutto il mcndo guerra, 
Ma pace con Inghilterra” ? 


—I am, Sir, &c., A. H. E. H.-J. 
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POLAND AND THE SMALLER SLAV STATES. 
LTo tHe Evitorn or tue “ Srecrator.”’] 

Srr,—If we can credit the newspapers, the Russian Tsar has 
promised autonomy to the reorganized and rehabilitated 
Poland that, we trust, will arise out of the ashes of the 
destruction of the German militarism that kept Europe in 
the bondage of the barrack-room for forty-four years of 
wasting war preparations. It would be an act of splendid 
policy to reunite, even under Russian suzerainty, the three 
divided parts of the old kingdom of Poland. By that masterly 
move Prussia and Austria are made to disgorge the provinces 
they wrongfully, along with Russia too, possessed them- 
selves of when they forced the dismemberment of that then dis- 
tracted and unfortunate country. Prussia, with a free Poland 
in the place of the present district of Posen seething with 
discontent at its ill-treatment, would become a comparatively 
quiet, well-mannered, and easy-going State, and there would 
be less sabre rattling, and peace in Europe at long last would 
be secured. German militarism has made itself insufferable. 
It was an intolerable burden on peaceful countries, a hideous 
danger always facing them, a peril they could not in reason 
despise or make light of. Every little State trembled at the 
sight of this mighty armament, this eternal and everlasting 
drilling and maneuvring. The new State of Poland would be 
one means, with the cession of Alsace-Lorraine to its old 
rulers and the destruction and limitation of its excessive and 
aggressive and unnecessary Fleet, of making Germany quiet 
and peaceful, and giving its people opportunities of using 
their splendid industrial talents in ways of industry conducive 
to their own comfort and that of Europe. 

The Poles by their solidarity, their sturdy patriotism, have 
maintained their individuality, preserved their nationality, 
kept alive their faith and language against temptation and 
tyranny. Terror, persecution, massacre, proscription, all 
were tricd against them by Russian and Prussian methods of 
government, and they failed to have any effect. The Poles 
grew in numbers and strength, and are to-day the most solid 
nationality in Europe, a people animated by a common 
purpose, inspired by a common hope—the restoration of their 
rights as citizens in their own fair land. They have no 
dynastic ambitions to gratify ; they simply want to be allowed 
to possess their own country, which is theirs by every right 
and title, and was theirs for centuries, and therein to lead 
peaceable, quiet, and happy lives, according to their own ideas. 
That truly gifted and intellectual people, who have produced 
as fine artists as, and more musicians and singers than, any 
other nation of its size, should be now, when it comes to the 
ultimate settlement of Europe, given their ownagain. The 
new Europe to arise, we hope, out of this welter should have 
no unnatural racial compulscry combinations, but be regulated, 
as well it can be, on fairly clear lines of racial demarcation, 
and by the encouragement of as many small States as possible. 
Slav and Teuton must be divorced from the relations of 
subject and ruler, and Slav let rule Slav and Teuton 
direct Teuton as best they know how. The Pole and 
the Czech should get autonomy, complete and perfect 
self-government, and as far as possible free from the 
control or suzerainty of a higher and stronger Power. 
To substitute one aggressive overlordship for another is no 
advantage for subject races or for the peace of Europe, but 
except under the tutelage of Russia united Poland will not 
probably be reconstituted. 

Still, as a self-contained State it will be an effectual 
barrier against the predominance of even Russia itself, 
and it should be the aim and object of English diplomacy 
later on to secure that judicious arrangement as regards 
Poland and those smaller States. If at the Congress of 
Vienna such had been done, Europe would have been spared 
a great deal of trouble, many lives that since were sacrificed to 
keep up the unnatural settlements then made would have been 
spared, and an incalculable amount of human happiness would 
have been brought to peoples ever since kept in unwilling and 
heartless subjection. The only enduring settlement that 
should be made when the reorganizing of the map of Europe 
is set about is that by nationalities. The permanent, peace- 
able, and politic plan is the racial division. The cleavage by 
race is the only one that should be respected, and the only one 
that will endure.—I am, Sir, &c., R. J. KEwzy. 

45 Wellington Road, Dublin, 





TS 


WAR WITH AUSTRIA. 
[To tue Eprror or tue “Srxcrator.”} 
Srr,—In your article on “Italy’s Position” in last week's 
Spectator you state that we have never before been at war 
with Austria. During the Seven Years’ War we were makin 
war on Austria’s ally, France, and were financing Frederick 
the Great of Prussia, whose arms were mainly directed against 
Austria. I do not know that any British troops actually 
fought against Austrians, but I submit that, even go, thera 
was certainly a virtual state of war between the two countries, 
though possibly there was no technical declaration.—I ay 
Sir, &c., E. D. Werrrerr, , 
14 Cambridge Terrace, Edgbaston, Birmingham, 





A LETTER FROM THE NORTH SEA, 
[To rue Epitor or tugs “ Sprcraror.”] 
Srr,—No doubt hundreds of letters similar in spirit to the 
enclosed are being received now from the North Sea, and 
therefore you may possibly care to print this short and 
characteristic communication, received last week from the 
First Lieutenant of a battleship there. Half a sentence only 
has been omitted.—I withhold my name, for obvious reasons, 
and sign myself merely, as I am proud to do, 
A Sartor’s Sister, 


“ Wednesday, August 12th, 
Mr Dzar Marer,—Many thanks for your letter. I can tell you 
nothing of what we are doing, &c., only please don’t worry, 
I would much rather be here than on shore now, ... I hope you 
are all right and settling down to the new state of affairs, which 
must be really much less disturbing for us than for you. I expect 
[his sister] would like to change places. I really cannot heip 
feeling rather glad that this war has come on now, as, provided we 
come out all right, I think everybody will be the better for it, and 
if I should get scuppered myself, I might have done ever so much 
worse, —— is in the ship that sank the German submarine, 

rather good work.—Much love to all from your loving Son ——.” 





“MANY-TAILED” BANDAGES. 
(To tue Epiror or tax “ Srectaror,”} 

Sir,—Might I ask you to give publicity to this letter? So 
many people are making the “ many-tailed” bandages, used 
for abdominal cases. Now, at the depdt where I have been 
helping I notice that so far not one person has sent them 
in properly folded, and the consequence is that it takes one 
person’s time to undo and refold them, when it might just 
as easily be done in the first instance, and much time be 
saved. The way to fold a “many-tailed” bandage is this: 
You collect the overlapping tails and pin the extreme ends 
together with a safety-pin—each side respectively. You then 
fold or roll each side towards the centre. When both hare 
been brought up to the centre you fold in the “ tail-piece” 
(supposing there is one), and then fold the one side of the 
bandage over the other. It is then in the right condition to 
hand to the surgeon. I notice that many are made with very 
long ends, but as the raison d’étre of a “many-tail” is to lap 
over, piece by piece, taking the figure of the patient and fitting 
comfortably because he cannot be moved to have a bandage 
swathed round him, those very long-tailed ones seem uncalled 
for. A yard anda half of flannel wraps round the body of 
any man and will give eight good widths for the tails, making 
a broad bandage even when each piece is overlapped.—I am, 
Sir, &c., O. B. 





AMERICA AND ENGLAND. 
[To tus Epiror or THs “Spxcraror,”’) 
Srr,—If the enclosed from an American citizen is of interest 
to you to peruse or publish, pray do so.—I am, Sir, &c., 
BR. i. P. 


“University Club, Fifth Avenue, August 5, 1914. 

It is difficult for me to express to you, without giving an 
exaggerated idea, the entire sympathy of every one here (including 
many Germans) for your country in her contest with the autocrat 
of Europe. We look confidently to an outcome which shall assure 
the peace of Europe for many years. We have the fullest reliance 
on your effective and resolute handling of a most serious situation. 
We consider that you are maintaining the better part, and we 
earnestly hope that your actions will be marked by that prompt- 
ness which, though a little foreign to the genius of your people, 
the time demands. If you can land and will have landed by the 
time you receive this 100,000 men in Belgium, the selected route 
to Paris will be‘a rocky road to travel’ for our German friends. 
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France will. be able to o e vigorous and effective 
ety aia, which, for lack of aliente mobilizes only slowly, 
ny me upon Berlin. The major strategy of the German 
ow will have been interfered with in its operation, and a suc- 
ful outcome can be at least hoped for—indeed, anticipated. 
The fate of nations is, of course, not necessarily upon one battle, 
but a second Waterloo at about the same place, cutting the 
‘line of communication,’ will do more to save lives 
4 advance world prosperity than several great victories a 
= from now. Pardon me if from my anxious hopes I have ven- 
oat to urge too strongly where I am not directly concerned. Of 
course, at present we have no earthly right or excuse to justify 
our doing anything, but you can feel assured that our people at 
large regret that fact, and would welcome an opportunity to aid 
in what is the common cause. I have talked with many, and, save 
one single man who thinks that there is danger of a Russo-Slav 
jrruption over Europe later, all are here of a mind, I wish you 
the best of fortune, feeling assured also that you deserve it.” 





ANOTHER PACIFIST PROTEST. 
[To tus Eprror or tus “Srecrator.”) 

§in,—Will you kindly publish another protest to the one you 
so generously published last week against what appeared to 
be a very ungenerous attack in your article, “Keep Your 
Temper,” and classifying all pacifists as fools, cowards, and 
knaves? The thousands of pacifists, as well as that greatly 
respected body known as the Society of Friends (to which I 
donot belong), whom I have met and associated with for many 
years past, would not come under any of the heads in which 
your article grouped them, but are high-thinking, well-mean- 
ing, intellectual men and women, whose method has been to 
educate and influence others, and whose aim has been towards 
the commendable object of bringing about universal peace 
among nations. It may be that this high aim is to be now 
brought about by the clash of arms. The present stupendous 
effort of modern militarism has to prove this. We shall see- 
The result, if it is to be of permanent value, will only, I think 
be maintained by the continued effort in both method and aim 
of those pacifists I have described, and among whom I should 
like to subscribe myself OnE. 





THE NATIONAL RESERVE AT BISLEY. 
(To rae Eprror or tas “Srectaror.”’} 

Sir,—What a contrast between the National Reserve Prizes 
Competition at the recent Bisley meeting and the correspond- 
ing contest of last year! I desire to thank you for the 
alterations in the conditions—which I suggested after last 
year’s meeting—for I have now been able to take a successful 
part in the shoot. Last year there were, I think, more prizes 
than entrants, whilst this year the entries were so numerous— 
some hundreds, I should say—tbat the stock of tickets was 
soon exhausted and extemporized ones had to be used. 
Doubtless this will lead to an even better prize list being 
offered in future. It is unfortunate that the competition was 
timed for so early an hour in the day, for it no doubt pre- 
vented many from getting down. Perhaps this can be 
amended in future years. It is of such vital importance that 
old Regulars and Volunteers alike shall be encouraged to 
maintain and improve their skill with the rifle that I hope it 
may be possible to give a great deal more encouragement to 
them to do so. Above all, I most sincerely hope that they 
may not be excluded from the King’s Prize Competition as 
is threatened. The cost of getting practice is very consider- 
able, and they ought at least to have the satisfaction of 
knowing that they have some chance of figuring in the 
premier rifle contest of the Empire. Could not something 
be done to assist National Reservists to purchase their own 
rifles? As it is, many men have now to use rack rifles, which 
are not by any means in perfect condition for target work.— 
Iam, Sir, &., A. BLN. R. 





“BUSINESS AS USUAL.” 

[To tax Eprror or tus “ Srecrator.”] 
S1r,—After a day of tension in the City, I had the great pleasure 
last evening (August 14th) of watching with my glasses for 
an hour a kingfisher calmly fishing from the eyot at the 
Junction of the Regent’s Park and Grand Junction Canals, 
which is overlooked by the garden of my flat. Although 
within four hundred yards of the ’buses of the Edgware Road 
and forty of the trams of Harrow Road, his motto was 
obviously “ Business as usual,” and the fact appears to me to 
be sufficiently remarkable to interest your bird-loving readers. 


NO MOURNING FOR THOSE WHO DIE IN 
THE FIELD. 
[To trae Ep:ror or tug “Spectator.”’] 
Srr,—If the country should decide to dispense with mourning 
wear for those who fall in the war, the economic effect would 
be to save a disturbance of cash expenditure. Mourning 
would still be worn for those who die natural deaths, but we 
should have a large additional artificial expenditure, tem- 
porarily inflated by the heavy death-roll of the next few 
weeks, and the money so saved would be available for the 
support of ordinary trade. This independently of the 
weightier reasons for changing our usual custom. What I 
here advocate would be an appeal to all hearts for sympathy 
in bereavement, and it would cost nothing. A narrow band of 
purple cloth on the left arm to be worn by every man, woman, 
and child who had lost a relative in the war, this is all that 
would be needed, and I believe that it would knit hearts 
together in a wonderful way. We must soon hear of great 
losses by sea and land. For lives given in such a noble cause 
let us not wear the conventional mourning. Let the well-to- 
do women of the Empire lead the way in this matter, and so 
make things easier for their poorer sisters, The saving of 
expense at such a time would be aclear gain to families who 
have lost the breadwinner. If rich and poor alike wore the 
purple armlet, the former could, if they so desired, give the 
cost of the mourning thus saved to one of the many war 
funds.—I am, Sir, &c., CaroLine LYTTELTON, 
Eton College, Windsor.’ 





WAR NEWS FOR SETTLERS IN REMOTE PARTS 
OF THE DOMINIONS. 
[To tux Epitron or tum “ Srrcrator.”] 
Srr,—In view of the intense interest excited by the war in remote 
townships and on lonely farms in the Dominions beyond the seas, 
may I say that we shall be happy to supply addresses to which 
persons may post good daily papers when read—and where they 
would be specially appreciated at the present time? Papers should 
not be sent to this office.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Meriet L, Taxzor, Secretary. 
Victoria League, Millbank House, 
2 Wood Street, Westminster, 8.W. 








NOTICE.—When “Correspondence” or Articles are signed with 
the writer's name or ini‘ials, or with a pseudonym, or are marked 
“ Communicated,” the Editor must not necessarily be held to be in 
agreement with the views therein expressed or with the mode of 
expression. In such instances, or in the case of “ Letters to the 
Editor,” insertion only means that the matter or point of view 
is considered of sufficient interest and importance to wariant 
publication, 
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POETRY. 


IDLE TEARS. 


MELEAGER, 








What though the callous earth doth separate 
My Heliodora from her widowed mate? 

Sad tears, the relics of a shipwrecked love, 
Perchance may pierce to Hades from above, 
Thus at thy tomb my mournful voice I lift, 

To Acheron thou art an idle gift, 

Whilst love’s libation from my eyes I pour 

In memory of her who breathes no more. 
Whither is sped my flower in its bloom ? 

Hades has marred its sweetness with his gloom, 
All-nurturing Earth, grant me this last request— 


Clasp her, O Mother! gently to thy breast, dg, 





MYCENAE, 





POMPEIUS, 





Tuovau drifted dust entombs Mycenae’s halla, 
Though drear obscurity is now my fate, 
Remember famous Ilium’s shattered walls, 
And Priam’s palace, lying desolate. 
These are the records of a glory spent— 
What though the hand of Time may press me hard? 
I suffer not, but proudly rest content, 





—I am, Sir, &c., J. Dovatas ANDERSON. 


0, 


Calling to witness the Maeonian bard. 
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MUSIC. 


—_— —-— 
BAYREUTH ON THE EVE OF WAR. 


Inter arma silent Musae; but Bayreuth on the eve of the 
war showed very few signs of the coming cataclysm. It is 
true that on the presentation of the Austrian ultimatum to 
Servia a good many Austrian visitors departed, and the 
Fiirsten-galerie was not so crowded towards the end of the 
first cycle as it was at the performance of Parsifal. The military 
were more and more in evidence in the streets : knots of officers 
were seen in animated conversation; groups of people crowded 
round the newspaper offices and other places where bulletins 
were posted up, and, to judge from the nocturnal voces populi, 
a good many of the residents of Bayreuth seemed never to go 
to bed at all, It was interesting to listen to the regretful 
reminiscences of the old habitués who harked back to the 
early years of the Festival, when there was little or nothing 
to divert attention from Wagner’s music dramas. When 
they were not actually listening to the music, people thought 
and talked about it and did nothing else. The foreigners 
who came were real enthusiasts. They did not go to 
Bayreuth because it was the proper thing to do if you 
wished to gain a reputation for culture. All this has been 
changed for many years. Bayreuth is still a musical 
Mecca, but it has lost its esoteric character. For the last 
fifteen years or more the Festival has been a great cosmo- 
politan gathering, frequented by fashionables from all 
quarters of the globe, and especially by rich Americans and 
English. The amazing commercial development of Germany, 
which bas altered the face of the Rhineland, and made tall 
chimneys as common as picturesque ruined castles, has been 
markedly felt in Bavaria. Bayreuth has grown and expanded 
into quite a large industrial centre with extensive factories 
for textiles and machinery. The new shops, mostly for 
articles of dress, are handsome and well equipped. Hotels 
and restaurants have multiplied, and the primitive, and even 
squalid, accommodation of the “seventies” has long been a 
thing of the past. In private lodgings visitors find not only 
baths but bathrooms, and, if wedded to the tea habit, have no 
difficulty in obtaining it—not the straw-coloured decoction 
once used by foreigners for medicinal purposes, but excellent 
China tea. And with this improved equipment and fuller 
provision of amenities the prices have risen proportionately, 
so that there is nothing to choose in the matter of the expense 
of hotel life between Germany and England, while in regard 
to luxury Germany has no longer anything to learn 
from any other country. Another interesting sign of the 
times was the fact that even during the Festival Wagner was 
not allowed to exercise an unchallenged musical monopoly. 
A new organ has recently been erected in the Protestant 
Hauptkirche, and an inaugural recital, exclusively devoted to 
the music of Bach, was given by Professor Straube, of Leipzig, 
one of the greatest living virtuost. It was the good fortune 
of the present writer to hear Professor Straube rehearsing his 
programme as well as to attend the recital, and the experience 
was one not easily to be forgotten. ‘To hear a great organist 
interpret Bach enables one to realize the immensities of 
human genius more intimately than one can from any other 
single-handed performance. 

Viewed from the musical point of view, a special interest 
attached to the recent Festival from its being the first since 
the expiry of the musical rights which secured to Bayreuth a 
monopoly of the stage performances of Parsifal. Wagner's 
own opinion on this question was unmistakably expressed. 
He held that the character of Parsifal was such that 
it could never be given in the right spirit elsewhere. But 
his desire, though vigorously and loyally supported by a 
powerful following, was overridden last year when the attempt 
to secure legislative sanction for a continuation of the Bay- 
reuth monopoly was defeated in the Reichstag. The main 
result so far has been to affect the character of the Bayreuth 
audience rather than the prestige and efficiency of the 
Bayreuth performances. The representations of Parsifal 
already given in London and elsewhere undoubtedly 
diminished the number of foreign pilgrims. When the 
present writer applied for tickets at the end of last December, 
he was told that all the available seats were subscribed for 
twice over. All that could be offered was a place at the foot of 





ra 
the waiting list. Some three months later he received threg 
serial tickets in an excellent position in the middle of the house 
International complications had nothing to say to this, 
was probably entirely the result of the opportunities of hearing 
Parsifal in London, of which intending visitors to Bayreuth 
had availed themselves on the principle of the bird in the 
hand. Anyhow, the complexion of the audience at Bayrenth 
in July was predominantly German. There were a Jay 
number of English and American visitors, but the proportion 
was undoubtedly smaller than in recent years, As for 
Parsifal, the result went a long way to justify Wagner's 
claim. It was easy to criticize the colour scheme in the scene 
of the flower maidens, and to point to unrealitios in the 
woodland landscape, but viewed merely as a spectacle the 
performance was immensely striking, and the collapse of 
Klingsor’s magic castle a triumph of stage mechanics. There 
were other memorable points of higher importance in the 
performance—the dignity and impressiveness of the Grail] 
scenes, the fine grouping and procession of the Knights, and 
the perfect intonation of the voices from the dome. Fray 
Bahr-Mildenburg as Kundry eclipsed the other members of 
the cast. Kundry is a character whose various aspects—wild 
woman, siren, and penitent—are so widely divergent as to be 
irreconcilable except on the theory of multiple conscionsness, 
but Frau Bahr-Mildenburg portrayed them all with the same 
extraordinary intensity which marked her impersonations of 
Clytemnestra in Elektra. Herr Kirchhoff from Berlin made 
a very successful first appearance at Bayreuth as Parsifal, 
and Herr Mayr sang sonorously and acted with a certain 
ponderous geniality as Gurnemanz. But the ensemble was 
greater than any individual effort. The performance of 
the Fliegende Hollinder which opened the Festival was 
also exceedingly enjoyable. The scenic difficulties of this 
opera are notorions, and the mancuvring of the two 
ships has often led to grotesque complications, But here 
they were surmounted with great dexterity. Indeed, the only 
serious criticism invited by the mounting was the sumptuovs- 
ness of Daland’s house, which was altogether too magnificent 
for a homely merchant skipper. The Vanderdecken of the 
cast, Mr. Bennett Challis, an American baritone, has a fine 
voice, but bore himself throughout with a certain melo- 
dramatic pomposity. The Senta, Frau Miekley-Kemp, another 
newcomer, admirably realized Wagner’s own description of 
the part when he said that Senta, though a dreamer, was 
neither morbid nor a sentimental modern, but a young 
daughter of the North full of naiveté and energy. Her voice 
is fresh, with a fine penetrating timbre, and she sang with fire 
and passion. One must not forget the Mary of Frau 
Schumann-Heink, one of the old guard, or omit to note Herr 
Siegfried Wagner’s handling of the orchestra, which showed a 
remarkable advance on his achievements in former years. 
Dr. Muck conducted Parsifal, and the Ring was directed by 
Dr. Balling, whose abilities are familiar to English audiences. 
Here the chief individual success was the brilliant and 
delightful Siegfried of Herr Kirchhoff in Siegfried, which 
called forth the most enthusiastic applause heard during the 
Festival. His triumph was all the more remarkable, because 
he appeared at short notice to replace Dr. von Bary, who was 
incapacitated by illness. Here at last was a young Siegfried— 
boyish, exuberant, engaging—and not a rotund and highly 
nourished person of middle age laboriously aping the petulance 
of limber youth. ‘The illusion in the forging scene was nearly 
perfect, and Herr Kirchhoff was not less admirable in the 
romantic adventures of the second act. His voice is not of 
exceptional volume, but it is of excellent quality, and his 
intonation is above reproach. Curiously enough, he had never 
sung or studied the part of Siegfried in the Gétterdimmerung, 
and a tenor was summoned post-haste from London to fill 
the gap, a step which possibly accelerated the recovery of 
Dr. von Bary. Anyhow, he appeared in that momentous rile 
and acquitted himself with the skill born of long experience, 
if not with the fire and freshness of youth. Frau Schumann- 
Heink, who bas been a notable figure in Bayreuth for the last 
twenty years, sang splendidly as Erda, and Frau Gulbranson, 
another of the old guard, justified her choice as Briinnhilde 
by her heroic and massive energy. Time has dealt kindly 
with her fine voice, and in the great closing scenes of 
Siegfried and Gitterdimmerung she came very near to tle 
level of ber earlier achievements. Herr Breuer’s Mime 
retained the grotesque malignity familiar to Bayreuth and 
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London audiences, and Herr Habich was a first-rate Alberich. 
The new Sieglinde, Friiulein Helena Forti, won general 

roval both as singer and actress, but the Loge, Herr 
Weakbous, a discovery of Herr Siegfried Wagner's, was too 
fnicking for the Fire-god, and his voice is of too light a 
calibre for heroic réles. The ensemble of the Walkiiren was 
magnificent and the orchestra admirable throughout. But 
taken as a whole the performance of the Ring was decidedly 
less impressive than that of Parsifal. 

‘As the first cycle drew near its close the steady crescendo of 
political unrest exerted a disturbing influence which marred 
the enjoyment of the audience. People who set store by 
omens will recall the tremendous thunderstorm which burst 
over Bayreuth on the second night of the Festival, as though 
“heaven's artillery” were foreshadowing the events of a fort- 
night later. And those who made the customary pilgrimage 
to the Eremitage, the rococo Lustschloss built in the fashion of 
Versailles by the eighteenth-century Margraves, will not fail to 
remember that the guide impressed on her charges that the 
ghost of the sinister wesse Dame, whose periodic appearances 
are supposed to bode disaster to the Hohenzollerns, was seen 
there this spring. 0. L. G, 








BOOKS. 


—— 
GERMANY AND ENGLAND.® 

Tue brilliant author of these lectures, which had not been 
completely revised for the press at the timeof his death, was 
Professor of Modern History in Queen’s College, London. 
His mind was a rare combination, drawing upon the classics, 
in which he had read widely and deeply, on modern thought 
and modern languages, on a personal knowledge of Europe, 
and on political conviction which burned in him like a flame. 
He deplored his countrymen’s ignorance of Germany, and in 
these lectures he set himself the task of repairing that 
ignorance so far as possible. The lectures as a whole—they 
were delivered early in 1913—read like a prophecy of the war 
that is now upon us. Mr. Cramb had an admiration for 
Germany, and we find him thinking that to raise his hat to 
Treitschke, the prototype of German Anglophobe Professors, 
was a perfectly natural tribute of respect. We do not follow 
him in this and some similar conclusions, but at all events 
the reason for his respect for Treitschke is clear enough; he 
revered a man great enough, as he thought, to pursue his 
argument to its natural culmination and never to run away 
from his own logic. Mr. Cramb condemned, on the other side, 
the unwillingness of Englishmen to face facts, or even to let 
their minds dwell on them seriously for a period. His own 
intellect was saturated in the lessons of history, and particu- 
larly in the bellicose metaphysic of modern German thinkers, 
His lucid analysis of the latter—by which he was fascinated, 
even while he dreaded it as entailing the end of the British 
Empire if Englishmen left their recognition of its meaning 
till too late—is one of the most concise and ardent pieces of 
exposition we have read for years. Like Wellington, he 
perceived that you must understand your enemy before you 
ean fairly hope to beat him. Let our readers buy this 
little book and see for themselves what the nature of the 
inspiration is at the back of the German Weltpolitik. They 
will learn, in the smallest possible space, what Germany is 
fighting for, and what Britain is resisting. Militant German 
Professors, of course, flatter themselves that Germany stands 
for the arts of life, for civilization, earnestness, philosophy, 
and imagination. We know and respect the thoroughness of 
German scholarship, but we also know what Germans—or 
perhaps we should rather say Prussians—confuse with 
liberty. It is for a Europe saved from the German con- 
ception of an ordered State, a Europe saved from a diplomacy 
that recognizes no pledge which conflicts with German 
interests, a Europe saved from the incessant anxiety of 
militaristic threats and alarms—it is for these ends that 
we are fighting. If we do not win, liberty and political 
honour as Englishmen and Frenchmen understand and 
love them will be swept away from Europe for at least a 
generation, 

Last week, in writing of the 


“German military mind,” we 


* Germeny and England, By J, A. Cramb, M.A. London: John Murray, 
[2s. 6a. uet, | 








quoted from the well-known book of General Friedrich von 
Bernhardi—a cheap edition of which has just been published 
(Edward Arnold, 2s. net) under the title of Germany and the 
War—and showed how he regards war not only as some- 
thing biologically inevitable, but as something having a 
positive cultural and spiritual value. War, indeed, is actually 
“a duty.” Along this line of thought the soldier has followed, 
a little clumsily, in the tracks of Nietzsche and Treitschke. It 
is above all to the importance of Treitschke—the historian 
who died in 1895—as the prophet of Young Germany that 
Mr. Cramb directs the attention of his readers. Treitschke’s 
works are hardly known outside Germany; not one of them, 
we believe, has been translated into English. Yet to every 
German who lets his fancy play with the greatness of his 
country’s future Treitschke’s teaching is a Bible. When one 
of Treitschke’s disciples expressed his regret that the master’s 
writings were not read outside Germany, like Mommsen’s, 
Treitschke answered briefly and contentedly: “I write for 
Germans.” Young Germany looks back with no regret to the 
Germany of Goethe or Beethoven. The land was then steeped 
in an idealism that was the negation of a grasping power. A 
comfortable, domestic, idyllic dream satisfied the people. The 
Germany of Lessing and Schiller was cosmopolitan; and 
“humanity” was the first word of her philosophers. But 
power—empire—is the great desideratum now. Why should 
Britain and not Germany have this power? Why should 
Britain occupy such large and fruitful portions of the earth ? 
It is not as though Britain deserved to keep what she 
possesses. She stole it in the beginning, and holds it by 
an empty prestige. Mr, Cramb summarizes the spirit of 
Treitschke’s teaching :— 

“It is very well for England to protest that she has no aggres- 
sive designs against Germany; England’s mere existence as an 
empire is a continuous aggression. So long as England, the great 
robber-State, retains her booty, the spoils of a world, what right 
has she to expect peace from the nations? England possesses 
everything and can do nothing. Germany possesses nothing and 
could do everything. What edict then, human or divine, enjoins 
us to sit still? For what are England’s title-deeds, and by what 
laws does she justify her possession? By the law of valour, 
indeed, but also by opportunity, treachery, and violence. In tho 
time of Roon and Moltke the attitude of Germans when the 
question of eumity to England was discussed was always, ‘Is it 
possible to land a German army upon English soil? And, once 
landed there, how is it possible to bring it safely back again with 
its plunder to the shores of the Elbe and the Rhine?’ What was 
argued was a problem of abstract strategy, rather than of political 
or national aim. A generation has passed. The heroes of the war 
of 1870 have one by one disappeared—Bismarck, Roon, Moltke, 
Manteuffel. That problem of strategy does still exist in Germany, 
but it occupies a much less prominent place than it occupied 
thirty or forty years ago. It seems to have solved itself during 
the last ten or fifteen years. It has become a secondary matter, 
and the quasi-historical form which the question of enmity to 
England now assumes in the minds of thousands of intellectual 
Germans is this: As the first great united action of the Germans 
as a people, when they became conscious of their power, was the 
overthrow of the Roman Empire, and ultimately, in Charlemagne 
and the Ottonides, the realization of the dream of Alaric—the 
transficuration of the world, the subversion of Rome, and tho 
erection upon its ruins of a new State; so, in the twentieth 
century, now that Germany under the Hohenzollern has become 
conscious of her new life, shall her first great action be the over- 
throw of that empire most corresponding to the Roman Empire, 
which in the dawn of her history she overthrew? In German 
history the old Imperialism begins by the destruction of Rome. 
Will the new Imperialism begin by the destruction of England?” 
In a pregnant footnote it is pointed out how a kind of pro- 
fessorial fanfare preceded every German war of the last 
hundred years :— 

“It is impossible in Germany to ignore the force of literary and 
academic ideas. Just such a series of irrelevant and inflammatory 
declamation, partly the work of the Tugendbund, partly the work 
of men like Arndt and even Stein, preceded the rising against 
Napoleon; and in a later decade just such a series preceded tho 
war against Austria and the war against France. The causes of 
the wars of 1866 and 1870 can be so treated as to appear the work 
of professors and historians. What is Droysen’s ‘History’ but 
a pamphlet in six volumes in which Prussia stands out as the 
model State? And the ‘French Revolution’ of Sybel is a counter- 
part of the writings of Droysen and Treitschke in its arraignment 
of the French nation.” 

If it is right for Germany to make war—and that may be 
taken for granted on the strength of such teaching as has 
poured from the Prussian school of history—the only 
inhibition on war that could possibly have operated for long 
was a conviction of Britain’s ability to hold her own. Mr. 
Cramb makes it clear that the incapacity of Britain is a 
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theme which has been gradually permeating all classes of the 
German nation :— 

“ England’s supremacy is an unreality, her political power is as 
hollow as her moral virtues ; the one an arrogance and pretence, the 
other hypocrisy. She cannot long maintain that baseless supremacy. 
On the sea she is rapidly being approached by other Powers; her 
resources, except by immigration, are almost stationary, and her 
very immigration debases still further her resources. Her decline 
is certain. There may be no war. The display of power may be 
enough, and England after 1900, like Venice after 1500, will 
gradually atrophy, sunk in torpor. An England insensibly 
weakened by brutalization within and the encroachments of an 
ever-increasing alien element, di d or criminal, and, by con- 
cession on concession without, sinking into a subject province 
though nominally free, whilst Canada, South Africa, Australia, 
New Zealand, carves out each its own destiny—such an England 
is easily conceived. Who is to succeed her? It may not be Ger- 
many; some Power it must be. But if Germany were to inherit 
the sceptre which is falling from her nerveless hands . . .?” 
War, indeed, was inevitable if the clumsiness of some new 
Graftons, Norths, or Grenvilles did not serve the German 
purpose of giving Germany what she wanted without fighting 
for it. The clumsiness is Germany’s own, as it has turned out. 
She has appealed to arms, but did not calculate how many 
nations would be involved in her terrible challenge. 

The criticism of British hollowness and incapacity touches 
much more than our physical ability as a nation. One school 
of German thought influenced by Nietzsche and Dabn, and 
perhaps by Mommsen and Curtius, asserts that our rule in 
India is a mere bankruptcy of imagination. Instead of look- 
ing on India as a land of idealism and religious mysticism, we 
grossly insult her intelligence with opium in one hand and 
the Bible in the other. We are indeed a nation of shop- 
keepers with the souls of shopkeepers. We have ceased even 
to be soldiers. Treitschke says that England has never had 
a national Army since the time of Cromwell. If India is 
eacred, Egypt is scarcely less so; but we have merely vul- 
garized Egypt, creeping into possession of it through the 
weakness of France, like a fox into a farmstead. Another 
school of critics assails various aspects of our national life— 
our morals, our jurisprudence (did not our lawyers prove 
their ignorance of law by their criticisms of the trials of 
British spies in Germany ?), our Universities (second-rate 
intellectual institutions), and the Anglican Church, the most 
provincial of all the creeds born of the Reformation. Again, 
there is the school of military critics, who have a profound 
contempt for our Army and for all the “lessons” it supposes 
itself to have learnt in South Africa, Did not British soldiers 
surrender there after suffering minute lossesP In fine, 
Britain is a degenerate country, a ridiculous bubble only 
waiting to be pricked. Even the women have gone mad and 
entered upon the hysterical courses of militant suffragism. 
When such a nation makes proposals for limiting armaments 
or for a “naval holiday,” what can it mean except that it is 
tired of the struggle and actually unequal to carrying it on 
longer P 

This Britain, this Venice-Carthage of the modern world, is, 
in fact, doomed to disappear, and it is only a question by 
whose hand the coup de grace shall be delivered. No wonder 
that Treitschke, the prose poet laureate of Bismarckism, 
should be beloved, since he indicates that the hand nerved for 
the work is the hand of Germany. To end such a pretentious 
sham would be a service to the world that might be called a 
holy work. Mr. Cramb says of Treitschke’s reflections on 
war :— 

“No English historian or thinker has spoken of war quite as 
Treitschke has spoken of it. I do not recollect a single passage 
in his writings in which the conventional regrets are expressed, 
or where conventional phrases such as ‘the scourge of mankind,’ 
‘the barrier to human progress,’ occur as descriptions of war. 
From an early period in his literary career, on the other hand, 
phrases of a quite different order abound in his writings, phrases 
in which war appears, if not as ‘the supreme felicity of mankind,’ 
at least as a great factor in the onward strife towards perfection ; 
whilst any attempt at its abolition is characterized as unwise and 
immoral.” 

Let us repeat that the German, though he would impose 
Prussian militarism on Europe, does not think of himself as 
an overweenipg autocrat. Mr. Cramb says :— 

“Treitschke has defined the aim of Germany, and Treitschke’s 
definition, which has been taken up by his disciples, is this: That 
just as the greatness of Germany is to be found in the governance 
of Germany by Prussia, so the greatness and good of the world is 
to be found in the predominance there of German culture, of the 
German mind, in a word, of the German character. This is the 
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ideal of Germany, and this is Germany’s réle as i ; 
in the future. For, observe, this oes = aterm Perry aw & 
dreams is not simply a material dominion, Germany is not bij 7 
to the lessons inculcated by the Napoleonic tyranny. Force al, ~ 
violence or brute strength, by its mere silent presence or wie 
loud manifestation in war, may necessary to establish we 
dominion ; but its ends are spiritual. The triumph of the eo 
will be the triumph of German culture, of the German wa, 
vision in all the phases and departments of human lifeand an “4 
in religion, poetry, science, art, politics, and social endeave”’ 
The characteristics of this German world-vision, the a 
which its predominance is likely to confer upon mankind, 
German would allege, truth instead of falsehood in the deo > 
and gravest preoccupations of the human mind; German ieee 
instead of British hypocrisy ; Faust instead of Tartuffe re 
whenever I have put to any of the adherents of this ideal the 
further question: ‘Where in actual German history do you find 
your guarantee for the character of this spiritual empire; is not 
the true réle of Germany cosmopolitan and peaceful; om not 
Herder and Goethe its prophets ?’ I have met with one invariable 
answer: ‘The political history of Germany, from the accession of 
Frederick in 1740 to the present hour, has admittedly no meanin 
unless it be regarded as a movement towards the establishment 
of a world-empire, with the war against England as the n 
preliminary. Similarly the curve which, during the last cent 
and a half, Germany has traced in religion and metaphysical 
thought, from Kant and Hegel to Schopenhauer, Strauss and 
Nietzsche, has not less visibly been a movement towards a newer 
world-religion, a newer world-faith. That fatal tendency to 
cosmopolitanism, to a dream-world, which Heine derided and 
Treitschke deplores, does, indeed, still remain, but how trans 
figured!’” 

We said that Mr, Cramb’s brilliant survey reads like g 
prophecy. Towards the end of it ke writes :— 

“ England, indeed, desires peace; England, indeed, it is certain, 
will never make war upon Germany ; but how is the youth of 
Germany, the youth of that nation great in arts as in war, to 
acquiesce in the world-predominance of England? With what 
thoughts are they to read the history and the literature of their 
country? If, from love of peace or dread of war, Germany sub. 
mits, it would seem as if her great soldiers had fought in vain, as 
if the long roil of her battles had passed like an empty sound, 
as if the Great Elector and Frederick, Stein and Scharnhorst and 
Bismarck had schemed in vain, as if her thinkers had thought 
their thoughts and her poets had dreamed their dreams not less in 
vain. But if, on the other hand, Germany bas not declined from 
her ancient valour the issue is certain, and a speedy issue. It is 
war.” 


War—and so it is! We can only be thankful that the 
inevitable has come at a moment almost as propitious as 
could have been chosen by those who believe from the bottoms 
of their hearts that the gospel of Treitschke is a horrid and 
cruel delusion. 





A CHINESE REPUBLICAN MALGRE LUL* 
{CoMMUNICATED. ] 
A PECULIAR and permanent interest attaches to Dr. Wa 
Ting-fang’s book on America and the Americans, already 
briefly noticed in these columns, because of the evidence it 
affords concerning the real inspiration of Young China's 
Republican movement in 1911, and because of the light it 
throws upon the character of its author, who, by force of 
circumstances, became most conspicuously identified with the 
abdication of the Manchus. For Dr. Wu Ting-fang, with all 
a Chinese scholar’s mild vanity and serene detachment from 
practical affairs, bas used America and the Americans as & 
convenient peg upon which to hang a discursive exposition of 
his own opinions on politics, art, morality, and ethics. His 
book, in fact, is an apologia pro vita et patria sua, addressed, 
in artless colloquial fashion, to an audience upon whose 
benevolent sympathies he had good reason to rely. Its com- 
ments on American life and institutions are, generally 
speaking, merely incidental to his purpose of justifying, by 
comparison, the philosophic civilization of the Orient. They 
reveal neither acute powers of observation nor any close study 
of America’s social and economic systems; we find in them 
little or nothing of the effective criticism which might reason- 
ably have been expected from one who, during his diplomatio 
career at Washington, established a world-wide reputation for 
brilliant intelligence and subtle humour. As to the great 
issues which confront the United States as a world-Power in 
its relations with Oriental peoples, Dr. Wu either remains 
painfully silent or expresses himself in jejune platitudes. As 
a whole, his writing is chiefly distinguished by a curious 
quality of aloofness from the world of things as they are, and 
by a vague sense of artificiality, remote from high seriousness. 





* America and the Americans (from a Chinese Point of View), By Wu Ting 
fang. London: Duckworth and Co, [7s. 6d. net.] 
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: aiveté of his utterances often verges so 

Indeed,  oanaar that the bewildered reader asks himself 

closely wee affable recorder of trivialities can really be the man 

een tat at the crisis of the Chinese Revolution, to 
neon to the world China’s fitness for constitutional 
proc anes and Republicanism ; and, if so, what manner of 

a the men beside and behind him. 
men were 2 » . + 

Yet the fact remains that Wu Ting-fang, the amiable 
Kindergarten doctrinaire, who has now revealed himself in 
this book, was the prime mover and most influential public 

an associated with Sun Yat-sen’s sudden declaration of 

Republicanism, after the Wuch’ang rising in October, 1911. 

The fact itself assumes a new and peculiar importance, by 

reason of the very artlessness with which he now leads us to 

perceive that his political sentiments, whether drawn from 

Young China or Old, are, at best, the outcome of philosophic 

speculation, and represent neither sincere convictions nor 

fixed principles. Sun Yat-sen, the fiery agitator and wander- 
ing demagogue, supported his destructive conclusions by the 
valour of ignorance: Wu Ting-fang, a comfortable fireside 
conspirator, supported his by academic appeals to right and 
reason, addressed, not to his own countrymen, but to that 
force of foreign opinion which, as he shrewdly perceived, was 
bound to be the determinant factor in the crisis of the 

Manchus’ débcicle. 

One sentence in America and the Americans fairly illustrates 

the character and career of this urbane mandarin, Republican 
malgré lui, and of thousands of those who, like him, deserted 
the Manchu cause after the manner of the Vicar of Bray. 
“I hope it will not be long,” he says, “ when the art of flying 
either by aeroplanes or airships will be perfectly safe. When 
that time arrives I mean to make an air trip to America, and 
I anticipate pleasures from the novel experience, such as I do 
not get from travelling by land or sea.” Analysis of the 
recorded words and deeds of men like Wu Ting-fang and 
Tang Shao-yi (the men who combined to call China’s govern- 
ment a Republic) reveals in them all the same admixture of 
birdlike curiosity for new ideas and political experiments, com- 
bined with allthe caution of the serpent where dangers lurk, and 
avery shrewd personal opportunism. The lofty sentiments of 
their “Manifesto to the Foreign World,” with its high- 
sounding proclamations of policy, represent nothing more 
than the mandarin’s inveterate habit of word-spinning, the 
pride of the Confucianist scholar in his eternal business of 
phrase-making; they were never intended, even by their 
authors, to have any greater relation with the realities of 
life than the Imperial Edicts which they replaced. Looking 
back on the events of the Revolution and on the careers of the 
men whom Europe recognized as the sponsors and founders 
of China's Republic, we now perceive clearly that (as many of 
us suspected at the time) Young China had no vital quarrel 
with Old China, beyond the fact that Old China had control 
of the public purse and that Young China wanted it. We 
perceive also that, by whatever name the Government might 
be known after the passing of the Manchus, it was bound to 
continue to be dominated by personalities rather than by 
principles; that all the old ambitions and revenges, intrigues 
of clans and parties, plots and counterplots of “ Haves” and 
“Have-nots,” must inevitably persist, unchanged, in the 
struggle for place and power at Peking. Deeply significant 
of the real situation and of the wide gulf between idealism 
and practice in Chinese politics is the fact that Sun Yat-sen, 
the man whom the Christian Churches in England and 
America regarded as the Heaven-sent reformer, is now 
denounced by his former associates for seeking to support 
his own cause by the aid of the armed intervention of Japan. 
Equally significant, though more diverting, is the fact that, in 
his present book, Wu Ting-fang, founder of the Chinese 
Republic, su tgests, in all seriousness, that the United States 
would be well advised, for the sake of national dignity, to 
confer on their President the title of Emperor. Here we kave 
the unconsciously cynical dilettante in politics, self-confessed, 
and fully convinced in his heart of the superiority of the 
Confucianist philosophy and conception of life. 

It should, however, be added, in partial explanation of 
Wa Ting-fang’s amateur excursion into Republicanism, that, 
since 1906, he had nursed a very distinct grievance against 
the Manchu Court and Government. In May of that year he 
cast the dust of the capital from off bis official shoes and 
retired to his luxurious villa in the safe retreat of the Foreign 
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Settlement at Shanghai. He was then deeply offended with 
the Empress Dowager and the Grand Council for their 
failure to appreciate the work which he had done in drafting a 
new code of procedure in civil and criminal law. His scholar’s 
vanity was sorely wounded by the shelving of a Memorial 
which, whatever its shortcomings as a contribution to practical 
politics, represented his literary labours of several years. Living 
in retirement at Shanghai (where he owns much valuable pro- 
perty), Wu Ting-fang continued to brood over the iniquities 
of an alien race of rulers who, in their purblind conservatism, 
had actually refused to adopt his proposal to add trial by 
jury to the machinery of Chinese justice. In private life a 
douce, amiable man, following the patriarchal traditions of 
his race, and a firm believer in vegetarianism as the founda- 
tion of all human virtues, he retained, nevertheless, a very 
human capacity for resenting injuries, which undoubtedly 
became an important factor in determining his course of action 
in November, ]911. From his safe coign of vantage at 
Shanghai, to write those classical Republican despatches 
wherein he expounded to the Regent the timely fitness of 
abdication must have brought very grateful balm to his 
philosophic son], and gone far to restore his belief in the 
ultimate justification of the superior man. 

But if, as may well be, Wu Ting-fang now cherishes 
ambitions of going down to posterity as a wise statesman, bis 
writing of America and the Americans was a blunder. For it 
must irretrievably destroy the reputation which he has 
hitherto enjoyed abroad, and therefore amongst the “ Western- 
educated ” Chinese, for sagacity and fruitful silences, X. 





A NEW VIEW OF KANT.* 


Tue author of Foundations of the Nineteenth Century 
attempted in that ambitious work to provide a principle of 
illumination for modern history. We may have our doubts 
about the profundity of the principle, but at any rate it 
systematized a vast quantity of historical material and made 
a very pretty story. The present work hasa similar effect. 
Mr. Chamberlain takes Kant as a peg on which to hang all 
his speculations about science and philosophy, his views of 
art and life, and his reflections upon human nature, The plan 
of imaginary lectures is adopted, so that the style may have 
some of the quality of the spoken word, and the author 
has a great air of carrying his audience with him by easy 
stages to the high places of metaphysic. We doubt whether as 
lectures these chapters would have been capable of absorption 
by any audience, and to the ordinary reader they may seem 
intolerably wordy. He will protest with Falstaff that there is 
precious little sack to a vast quantity of bread, and to the 
student of Kant in especial the air of approaching the subject 
by a succession of voluptuous curves will be apt to prove 
exasperating. But both casual reader and serious student 
will be wrong if they disregard Mr. Chamberlain. His book 
may be of the nature of a haggis, a “ mass of fine confused 
feeding,” but it isa rich nourishment for the man who does 
not fear strange dishes. The author has complete sincerity, 
great learning, a vigorous and independent if occasionally 
fantastic intellect, and a gift of rhetoric which is not far some- 
times from poetry. Lord Redesdale’s translation is easy and 
graceful, and if now and then we find a sentence which is 
simply unintelligible the fault is probably in ourselves or Mr. 
Chamberlain and not in the translator. 

There is a great deal to be said, too, for Mr. Chamberlain's 
method. He is an enthusiast for Kant. “The new century,” 
he says, “needs the protection of this strong intellect,” 
and he is determined that the exposition should not 
be left to the schoolmen. Was it not Kant himself 
who, when some one described him as a prophet of 
the higher idealism, cried out: “For goodness’ sake, not 
higher. High towers and the metaphysically great men 
who resemble them, both surrounded by much wind, are not 
for me. My place is the fruitful depth of experience”? Mr. 
Chamberlain would make the Critical Philosophy a possession 
of the ordinary man, since it is the true bulwark against the 
superstitions both of priesteraft and science; but be knows 
that the scholastic method of analysing single writings and 
single series of thoughts will never ensure their popularity. So 
he asks the reader to think of Kant, not as two or three different 


* Immanuel Kant. By Houston Stewart Chamberlain, Translated from the 
German by Lord KRedesdale, 2 vols. Loudon; John Lane. (25s, net, ) 
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books, but as a man, a rare and radiant personality, whom we 
can still reconstruct over the gulf of years. If we would 
understand him, we must master not only his formal results— 
the least part of the business—but his whole temperament 
and mood, the motives which inspired him, the end which he 
sought, even the limitations which constrained him. It really 
matters less what a man saw and thought than how he saw 
and thought it, if we want to arrive at the organic quality of 
his intellect. It is very easy to tabulate a neat set of doctrines 
which we may label the Critical Philosophy, but that will 
carry us a very little way towards the understanding of Kant. 
The only method is Buffon’s—* Nous ne pouvons acquérir 
de connaissances que par la voie de la comparaison.” If 
we take some of the other great minds of the world and 
look at their methods of procedure, we shall find wherein they 
resembled and wherein they differed from Kant’s, and 
bit by bit in this way we shall build up for ourselves some 
notion of what Kant’s modes of thought were. It is the 
dialectical method applied to philosophical biography. 

Mr. Chamberlain carries out his plan with great patience 
and considerable success. In Goethe he finds one who was 
essentially a seer, one whose eye was abnormally active, and 
who arrived at his thought by the means of perception. Kant, 
on the other hand, lived with his eyes closed, and only arrived 
at seeing by means of thought. But if we consider how 
Goethe reached, say, his doctrine of metamorphosis, we see 
the truth of Kant’s view that in perception alone ideas 
cannot originate, and at the same time we see the necessity 
for first-hand perception, on which both insisted :— 

“ However much they may have been apparently opposites in 

their natural faculties and in what they achieved, they were none 
the less aiming at the same goal, and that goal was the encourage- 
ment of perception as against the claims of abstract logical 
thought. Goethe strives to promote perception by insisting 
upon the value of idea . . . Kant promotes perception by laying 
stress upon experience, and by an exact criticism of the very 
complicated conception which we call experience.” 
Leonardo, who is Mr. Chamberlain’s next touchstone, had 
Goethe’s artist’s eye, but he had Kant’s power of schematic 
perception, as is shown by his work in mechanics. In his 
relation to Nature, Leonardo was the pure empiricist, and is 
inclined to identify his schemes directly with reality. Taking 
as his text Kant’s phrase, “ Physics are the investigation of 
Nature, not by experience, but on behalf of experience,” 
Mr. Chamberlain shows us Kant agreeing with Leonardo 
as against Goethe in the value he put on pure science, 
but with Goethe as against Leonardo in regarding such 
science rather as a method of investigating and mastering 
Nature than as true knowledge. In Descartes Mr. Chamber- 
lain finds the highest type of mathematical philosopher, 
and no part of the book is better done than the analysis 
of the Cartesian attitude. The excursus on the mean- 
ing of analytical geometry is one of the best introductions 
to the philosophy of number and form that we have 
met with. ‘This inquiry brings us to Kant’s famous 
doctrine that “perceptions without conception are blind, 
and conceptions without perception are empty.” Experi- 
ence is always a product. By the way, “Thoughts without 
contents are empty,” as the phrase is occasionally rendered 
here, is a meaningless piece of tautology. The chapter also 
introduces the reader to the meaning of “transcendental” 
in the Critical Philosophy, and to the Kantian doctrine of 
Time and Space. Mr. Chamberlain works largely through 
ingenious diagrams, which in bis case are so successful that 
they suggest that graphic methods might be advantageously 
developed in the teaching of philosophy. 

Bruno, the fourth touchstone, is of less importance. He is 
simply taken as the type of the dogmatic Monist—the 
mythologist in speculation Mr. Chamberlain calls him—for 
“the difference between the unsophisticated creeds of an 
ancient Aryan contemplative herdsman, and the highly 
elaborated tenets of a Hegel, will resolve itself into a differ- 
ence of degree.” Bruno’s doctrine is purely abstract, it cares 
nothing for the observation of nature or life, and its arguments 
are exclusively dialectical; and the chapter affords a chance 
of showing Kant’s distance from the methods and aims of 
Monistic idealism. With Plato, the last touchstone, we reach 
one whom Mr. Chamberlain ranks with Kant in the forefront of 
human thought, and one also who embodies in himself most of 
the variations of attitude which have already been considered. 
He is artist like Goethe, mathematician like Leonardo and 








Descartes, and dialectician like Bruno, tub he hase aac 
is with Kant, and this kinship Mr. Chamberlain very one 
expounds. This done, the ground is clear for a final conaided” 
tion of the Critical Philosophy, which is performed y; 
immense enthusiasm, and with an originality which al 
then passes beyond our comprehension. Yet it would be idle 
deny that Mr. Chamberlain has built up for his readers a ~ 
and coherent figure, which, whether or not it be in all _ 
the historical Immanuel Kant, is, at any rate, a hu 
personality, and not the bloodless phantom of the text-booke 
Here is the author's summary of his subject’s achievement. 
“If he everywhere set up boundaries, he at the same tims 
everywhere pulled down barriers; a boundary guards w 
against the night of confusion; the removal of barriers opens 
up a free view into what lies beyond.” 

Mr. Chamberlain’s style, rhetorical, overloaded, often a trifle 
falsetto, has many moments of splendour, and he is special 
happy in his images. We quote one of the most striking, 


“Let us suppose a man born in the deeply cut val! 
Maritime Alps, and that an ordinance of fate hovtl hae 
locked him and his countrymen to the neighbourhood, that no 
inhabitant should have succeeded in making his way out to the 
shores of the Mediterranean. ... That man asks himself, as 99 
many before him and around him have done, whence ‘Gan 
the water which the clouds give off upon tho mountains ig 
such inexhaustible measure that even during the long, dry, 
hot summer the brook incessantly rushes down to the valle. 
bringing coolness from snow and ice. Among the dweller 
in the valley all sorts of theories are current, The 
pastor teaches that God in His mercy is for ever 
new rain clouds—especially if his flock are diligent in ther 
attendance at church. The apothecary has made up a highly 
complicated scientific theory of a catalytic combination of oxygea 
and hydrogen in the low pressure of the highest regions of the air 
under the influence of the sun’s rays. The schoolmaster is busy 
hunting up explanations in the classical authors. . . . The vi 
philosopher’s doctrine is that any investigation of the question 
remains barbarously empirical and objectless, so long as it is not 
determined whether water is to be regarded as substance or 
attribute. ... Meanwhile our friend actively climbs uphill, is 
undaunted by failure and fatigue, and at last, thanks to his 
practice in mountaineering, reaches close to the highest 
Not more than two or three had got so far before him; but these 
few, keenly absorbed in their search after causes which seemed 
plausible to them, had clung to the rocks and tried to shovel away 
the snow in order to see what lay underneath. They thought 
that if they found a spring breaking out of the rocks everything 
would be explained. ‘they were mere empirics. But he thinks 
otherwise, and when he has climbed as high as his strength will 
carry him, he turns round. . . . There in golden reflection of the 
midday sun lies the immeasurable sea. He sees the rivers hurrying 
to it from all sides, and he sees the mist rising from its waves, con- 
solidated into clouds, and flying with the evening breeze to the 
mountains. That is something like the position of Kant amongst 
us thinking men.” 





ANCIENT INDIA® 


Time was, and not a very distant time, when historians of 
ancient India were content to say that the Indian races of old 
days “lacked the historical instinct,” and left bebind them 
only a mass of literature, confused, monstrous, imaginative, 
out of which it was at best possible to construct a picture of 
a vanished civilization, of a social system based upon strict 
caste divisions, in which the Brahman priesthood struggled 
with and prevailed against the military and administrative 
caste to which the Kings belonged. Not many, even now, 
know what wonderful discoveries have been made by quiet 
scholars, piecing together historical clues gathered from coins, 
inscriptions, and the writings of Greek, Roman, and Chinese 
visitors to India. The story of the deciphering of Brabmi 
and Kharosthi inscriptions alone is one of the most stirring 
romances of scholarship. During the last twenty years much 
has been done, and much more is still being done, by scholars 
to build up a really historical account of ancient India from 
materials slowly accumulated by archaeologists in India and 
the surrounding countries. In the interpretation of these 
materials Professor Lupson, though he modestly refrains 
from mentioning the fact, has taken a notable part, and it # 
fitting that the first popular account of the labours of himself 
and other explorers in a field full of fascination and interest 
should come from his pen. Professor Rapson’s little book is 
an admirable foretaste of the great history of India which bis 
University is preparing. Hasty students of Indian problems 
are apt to assume that human nature is much the same all the 





* Ancient India. By Professor E. J. Rapson, Cambridge: at the University 
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d over, and that Asiatic difficulties can be solved by 
wat methods. Let them read Professor Rapson’s deeply 
pe and suggestive pages thoughtfully and carefully. 
se learn that, during the great days of Greek civiliza- 
so India was not isolated from the West, as it became when 
Mobammedan rule spread over the intervening territory. 
Greeks ruled in India, and Persians, and Scythian invaders 
sfter them. Great Empires rose and fell, and yet the mass 
of Hindu India was very much, two thousand years ago, 
wbat it is now. Care and thought the reader requires, for 
Professor _Rapson records facts, so far as they have been 
cleaned, and indulges in little comment. ‘Ihere are wide 
gape in the tale. But never before has the story of the 

yisitions of scientific scholarship in Indian history been 
told so fully, so clearly, or so convincingly. A detailed 
criticism of a work dealing so compendiously with so many 
pew and interesting matters would lead us far. It suffices to 
say that Professor Rapson’s book is indispensable to all who 
take an interest in ancient or modern India. 





ENGLAND AND THE BRITISH EMPIRE* 

Ms. ArtHur Innes has written some good historical text- 
books, and bas proved himself a well-equipped modern student 
of history. In the present work he has attempted the task of 
relating the history of England, and, in course of time, of the 
British Empire, on a scale larger than a “single-volume 
pablication permits, but with less amplitude of detail and less 
exposition of evidence than we expect of the specialist.” His 
appeal is to the general reader and to the advanced student or 
his teacher. He is able to devote some five hundred pages to 
the period before 1485, and a similar number to the Tudors 
and Stuarts, wisely reserving two complete volumes for the 
two crowded centuries that separate us from the Revolution 
of 1688. Myr. Innes seenis te usa to have accomplished his task 
successfully. He has an intimate knowledge of recent 
historical investigations, and a balanced judgment which 
saves him from over-emphasizing a point merely because it is 
pew. He has an excellent expository style, and he writes easily 
and freely. His book is mainly a political history, but he does 
not ignore constitutional and economie issues. There are, of 
course, passages which it is possible to criticize, both as 
regards the presentation of fact and with reference to the 
opinions expressed. In the opening chapter of his second 
volume, for example, he has a useful and sensible discussion 
of the features of the transition from mediaeval to modern 
times, in the course of which he remarks that most of us 
“distinguish the mediaeval from the modern as the age of 
armoured knights in opposition to the age of gunpowder, a 
distinction of the smallest vital importance.” Yet the inven- 
tion of gunpowder goes far to explain the power of the 
Tudors, with all that Tudor dominance meant for England. 
It was of vital importance that the Government could control 
the manufacture of gunpowder, as it could not control, in 
earlier days, the number of armoured men, and the Oxford 
tator who used to say that the Bible and gunpowder made the 
modern world was, we think, nearer the truth than Mr. Innes. 
This, however, is a debatable question, and differences of 
opinion on such points do not interfere with our appreciation 
of the fact that Mr. Innes has done a difficult thing very 
well, 





POVERTY AND WASTE+ 
Moratists may contemn the economics of Poverty and Waste, 
and cold economists may resent the moralizing. But, as a 
matter of fact, ethics and economics react upon each other so 
inevitably that we have no quarrel with Mr. Withers for giving 
us a fine confusion of the two, particularly as his book is short 
and written in a light, clear style. He teaches nothing new: he 
would be the last to make that claim. His aim is to remind 
us that wasteful expenditure results in loss which eventually 
: ke taxation, upon the poorest. Money saved and 
mvested in productive undertakings increases wealth all 
round. The more capital there is the greater the demand 
for labour, which can then in turm demand higher wages. 
The more capital men invest in the production of “ necessaries” 
the cheaper they will be for those who now have not enough to 
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spend upon them. Mr. Withersis right, though perhaps he 
ought to have gone more closely into the effect of increased 
wages in raising cost of production. The connecting link 
between these arguments and the homily based upon them is 
expressed in a preface of exemplary brevity, two sentences, of 
which we quote one: “It is hard to believe that many, who 
see all the evils of poverty, would live wastefully if they under- 
stood how close is the connexion between poverty and waste.’ 
The rich cannot throw stones at the poor, but still the weekly 
wage-earner could, in the author's opinion, do much to increase 
wealth by conscientious and intelligent effort to do his best, by 
saving and investing sums lost in drink, gambling, and holidays 
when pay is good. Mr. Withers has, however, a warm sym- 
pathy for poverty and ignorance, for the convictions of the 
worker that he does not get a full share of increased wealth, 
and for the feelings excited by the sight or chronicling of 
extreme luxury. He would have them learn the folly of their 
short-sighted theories that the less they produce the more 
wages there will be for others, andso on. Here, again, though 
old truths are freshly and forcibly put, there is no new 
doctrine. And as for the rich, workers or idlers, male or 
female, having appealed to their intellects, he addresses to 
their consciences and common-sense such words as Horace and 
Juvenal vainly tried to drive into Roman society. Men and 
women are crazy in their passion to make as good a show as 
their neighbours. This is even more futile than a real love 
of luxury, and prevents saving even more than the deplorable 
growth of national expenditure. Much of the money thus 
spent brings no genuine pleasure, and ought to be invested 
to the advantage of rich and poor alike. If, instead of 
vying with the minority that is richer than themselves, people 
would compare their lot not only with that of the poor, 
but with their own forefathers, they might surely be more 
content with a sounder proportion of expenditure and saving. 
Ideal Socialism, the perfect people governed in a perfect 
State, might cure all, only, as our author says, “no people 
now on earth could suffer it for a week.” But a reduction 
of wasteful luxury would gradually work wonders in raising 
wages and cheapening necessaries. What hope is there that 
such a book will reach the readers who most need the 
instruction? Can Mr. Withers devise means of flinging it at 
thoughtless heads and compelling them to think ? 





FICTION, 


DR. ASHFORD AND HIS NEIGHBOURS.* 

THERE must be many sedulous novel-readers who find it a 
little difficult in these agitated days to distract their attentions 
from the real to an imaginary world. And certainly the 
most feverish conceptions of the sensational novelist must 
seem tame at a time when every special edition of a halfpenny 
paper bristles with stories of thrilling events which actually 
happened only yesterday, and within two or three hundred 
miles of our very doors. But although adventurous fiction 
must once more confess itself defeated by its inexorable com- 
petitor, there remain other sorts of fiction which, from their 
very remoteness from the truth, may to-day, by a queer 
paradox, catch our surfeited attention. We may find our- 
selves clinging with a pathetic satisfaction to the imaginary 
picture of a world devoid of action, immersed in quiet, 
a world in which torpedoes and shrapnel and Zeppelins 
would be as inconceivable asa pair of seven-leagued boots or 
a cap of darkness. Such is the world portrayed for us in the 
pages of Dr. Ashford and his Neighbours. 

Many people will remember Sunningwell, the country town 
which Mr. Warre Cornish has already painted for us once 
before, with its Minster, its Bishop, its Dean and Chapter, its 
lord of the manor, its local doctor, its local philosopher, and 
its general atmosphere of seclusion and repose. Sunningwell 
is the hero of Mr. Cornish’s new book, and he pleads eloquently 
for his view that a town may have better claims upon the 
reader’s notice than any of its inhabitants :-— 

“If we could go back two centuries, we should still see the old 
brown Minster towers rising above the gray roofs of the unvisited 
city, the emoke going up from the same chimneys, the Manor 
House and the Friary with their friendly windows, the lime trees 
in the Clese screening the sunshine; and behind all, the upland 
farms bosomed in grave sycamores, and hacked by the same pale 
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limestone ‘edges’; and below, the clear Wyndle running Trent- 
ward in the same loops and links. Nay, go back two or three 
centuries more, and though the lesser buildings are different, the 
Minster rises in its place, the town gathers at its foot, the hills, 
the woods, and the river, changing year by year, are the same. 
Man is but the tiller of the field and the tenant of the house; 
lord of a little, he counts it much, and each one makes for him- 
self his own horizon and his own universe. The buildings are 
more stable than the men who built them and dwell in them.” 

And since the hero is a town and not a person, it is absurd 
to expect a plot of the ordinary sort. There is no love 
interest, though there are two engagements; there is no 
development and no climax, though there is a by-election and 
a sudden death. The charm of the book lies in no particular 
event and in no chain of events, but rather in its presentation 
of a state of affairs. The society in this peaceful country 
town is laid out before us with all the delicacy and lightness 
of touch of some English water-colour painting. We can only 
mention two or three of the figures whose reflective lives fit so 
perfectly into this background. First, there is John Ashford 
himself, the leisurely doctor, who gave up his successful career 
as a London consultant because it was uncongenial to his tem- 
perament. People’s characters interested him more than their 
organs. “I was always sorry to lose sight of the person with 
whom I had been inintimate relations for half an hour,and knew 
Ishould probably never see him again unless he wasa rich man 
who could afford more guineas. A doctor should have chronic 
patients, invalids or half-invalids, for whom he does his best, 
and whom he visits because he likes to see them and talk to 
them, not only about their health.” Then there are the hard- 
worked Bishop and his wife and their sharp-tongued niece, 
who abandons the suffrage movement just in time to marry 
Philip Daly, the defeated Unionist candidate for the con- 
stituency. And there is Dean Barrowforth, too big for his 
shoes. “ ‘Here is the Dean,’ said Ashford, ‘sitting in the 
street with bis toys broken and his fists in his eyes, bawling, 
“TI want to bea bishop!” It is indecent, and it does him no 
good; he will never be a bishop.” Upon all these and 
many other figures, and upon their characters and actions, 
a running commentary is provided by Henry Savile, the 
crippled but philosophic librarian of the Chapter library. He 
kept “a series of quarto notebooks, bound in brown calf, and 
lettered Quisquilix; and when asked what it meant he would 
say, ‘the Dustbin; the sweepings of an ill-kept mind.’” 
The quotations from these notebooks serve as a kind of Greek 
chorus to the doings of Sunningwell, and are, moreover, them- 
selves the expression of a thoughtful and sympathetic view of 
life. We will end this short picture of the Sunningwell society 
with a passage from their pages :— 

“That Iam I and no one else (he wrote in the last pages of 
Quisquiliz), and that that ‘I’ finds so much on earth to love and 
enjoy, may perhaps be an earnest, not of a future unlimited by 
ideas of space and time, but of other lifetimes to be spent in 
familiar scenes, other friendships with souls newborn on earth, 
with whom I may share pains and pleasures, hopes and fears like 
these. I have lived my life but ill; but I should ask to be given 
another chance here amongst my fellows, rather than in some 
unconditioned and therefore unfamiliar ‘heaven.’ It may be so, 
it may be otherwise: the Lord of the whole earth will do right. 
The incarnation of a human spirit at conception and birth and its 
disinearnation at death are so great a miracle that reincarnation 
adds nothing to it. If it be God's purpose that we should have 
the discipline of the successive ages, and receive a new commission 
in the next stage of life according as we have held our steward- 
ship in this, then the Last Judgment hasa new meaning, quisque 
suos patimur manes is true in a deeper sense. If this should after 
all be our destiny, then our life-drama contains more scenes than 
one; we are the successive states of sensation which we call lives 
and persons, identical in perception but different in circumstances 
both outward and inward, and summed up by our Master in the 
timeless event. Each life, if it shall be so, isas a dream when one 
awaketh ; but it has been, and its pulsations last till the eternal 
consummation; and our responsibility is the same, whether our 
lives are written in one chapter or many.” 

This will be enough to show the merits both of Mr. Cornish’s 
thought and of his style. 





Shop Girls. By Arthur Applin. (Mills and Boon. 6s.)— 
Although Mr. Arthur Applin’s new book is interesting, he 
does not manage to achieve a complete result. His figure of 
“Lobb,” the man who controls the great destinies of Lobb’s 
Stores, is probably intended to be slightly symbolic, but it 
only succeeds in being rather unnatural. Lobb is a far more 
sinister person when believed by the reader to be impersonal 
than when the controlling force is visible. The details of the 
lives of “shop girls,” first in the country and then in London, 





are well given, and the more unpleasant aspects of a 
women’s shop—the desire created for luxuries and om 
beautiful raiment—are clearly brought out. All the 
Mr. Applin will not persuade us that it is an immoral _ 
to keep a draper’s shop. In this climate people must 
clothed, and large Stores, conducted on humane nah 
principles, are a most valuable asset of civilization, ” 

The Toll. By William Westrup. (Hurst and Blackett, 
6s.)—A good deal of light is thrown by Mr, Westrup on the 
problem of life in modern Johannesburg. The hero of the 
book is a “shift boss” in a mine, and the heroine Moli 
Rayde, goes out to marry him at the opening of the story. 
It cannot be said that intending emigrants wil] be much 
encouraged by Mr. Westrup’s descriptions of the Conditions 
of employment in South African mines, and the dunger—it 
might almost be said the inevitable danger—of contractin 
phthisis is a consideration which does not generally seodie 
much attention from people who go out to seek their fortung 
on the Rand. The account of the Jewish family whose 
members do their best to help Molly and her husband, Hugh 
Elliott, in all the trials which await them is decidedly attryo. 
tive. The end of the book leaves the reader with a feeling of 
depression that the conditions of labour in a new coup 
should exact so heavy a “toll” of life and health as that 
suggested by the author. 


READABLE NOVELS.—Simon Heriot. By Patricia Wentworth, 
(Andrew Melrose. 6s.)—A fresh, careful novel, with a par. 
ticularly clever study of a frivolous woman. The “case” of 
faith-healing at the end is a little forced and out of keeping 
with the simplicity of the rest——An Astounding Golf Match, 
By Stancliffe. (Methuen and Co, 6s.)—Exponents of the 
game will derive hearty amusement from this account of cross. 
country golf. Desmond O'Connor. By George H. Jessop, 
(John Long. 6s8.)—That our credulity is unequal to the 
fortunate coincidences of Mr. Jessop’s romance does not make 
them less thrilling, or the hero Jess admirable——The Mercy 
of the Lord. By Flora Annie Steel. (William Heineman 
6s.)—A delightful collection of short stories, longer than is 
usual, written with fluency, and planned with considerable 
ingenuity. 











SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 





[Under this heading we notice such Books of the week as have not ben 
reserved for review in other forms. ] 





We have received a timely reprint of Commerce in War, by 
L. A. Atherley-Jones and H. H. L. Bellot (Methuen and Co, 
21s. net), a well-known and authoritative work first published 
in 1907, and dealing at length with such questions as contra 
band, blockade, capture, prize courts, and the right of search. 





Napoleon and the Campaign of 1814. By Henry Houssaye 
(Hugh Rees. 8s. 6d. net.)—When Major R. 8. McClintock 
was preparing this excellent translation of M. Houssaye's 
picturesque narrative of the campaign of 1814, he could hardly 
guess that its appearance would synchronize with the out- 
break of a new war on an even vaster scale. We may 
recall an incident of the battle of Arcis, where a com- 
pany of recent conscripts made an involuntary movement 
to retreat from a shell which fell just in front of 
them. “Napoleon rode forward and halted beside 
the smoking projectile; the shell burst, killing the horse, 
which dragged the Emperor to the ground amid a cloud of 
dust and smoke. He got up without a wound, mounted another 
horse, and rode off,” having set a useful example of courage to 
his troops. 





Tactics and the Landscape. By Captain T. Bedford Franklin. 
(Gale and Polden. 3s. net.)—Most military students, like the 
majority of other people, find it difficult to visualize the land- 
scape represented by a map. Much nonsense is written ™ 
tactical examinations by those who have not learnt the art of 
map-reading, which aims at answering the question what 
can be seen from a given spot. Captain Franklin's useful 
little book supplements a contoured map with aseries of land- 
scape sketches by Mr. M. M. Williams, explains their con 





nexion very lucidly, and should be of great service to 
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town-bred Volunteers who are now working at the 


yudiments of practical soldiering. 





The Foundations of Strategy. By Captain H. M. Johnstone. 
(George Allen and Unwin. 5s. net.)—Captain Johnstone, who 
ig Military Lecturer in the University of Edinburgh, here 

‘ves us the very book that is needed by those who wish 
intelligently to follow the military operations now in progress. 
He lays down the fundamental principles of strategy, and 
illustrates them both from the history of past campaigns and 
from an “intelligent anticipation” of the great war which is 
beginning just as his book is published. His description of 
the rival doctrines in vogue, respectively known as “ German” 
and “French,” is most interesting: the German doctrine 
“Jeads to an immediate deployment as for battle, a sweeping 
advance on a broad front, the idea being to roll the great 
machine onward, impose one’s will upon the enemy, and not 
hesitate even when the hostile dispositions are only very 
imperfectly known.” Captain Johnstone’s criticism is that 
“ physical features, and a hostile fortress or group of works, 
are apt to bring about gaps or crowding, and it is before these 
have been readjusted that an active enemy, armed with good 
intelligence, is likely to present himeelf.” 





Sea, Land, and Air Strategy. By Sir George Aston. (John 
Murray. 10s. 6d. net.)—The title of Sir George Aston’s lucid 
and timely treatise shows what a remarkable advance has been 
made in warfare since he published his well-known and valued 
letters on Amphibious Wars. An entirely new arm, with a 
new field of operations, has made its appearance in the last 
five years, and Sir George Aston devotes a special chapter to 
considering the question “‘ whether recent developments in the 
art of fiving compel us to study strategy in three dimensions.” 
He concludes that at present the few hundred aircraft at the 
disposal of any Power cannot in themselves bring any serious 
pressure to bear on a hostile nation, though the appearance of 
bomb-dropping aeroplanes might create temporary local 
panics. But as scouts aircraft may be of the utmost 
importance—e.g., in enabling an Admiral to locate hostile 
fleets, especially when the latter choose to remain in 
unapproachable harbours, or in aiding a General to find out, as 
Wellington used to say, “ what is on the other side of the hill.” 
The book is one to the consideration of which we mean to 
return. 


Our soldiers have gone to the great war in the spirit of 
Cromwell's Ironsides, to battle for justice and liberty. We have 
little doubt that the equipment of most of them, like that of the 
Ironsides, will comprise a pocket Bible. No edition could be 
handier or more appropriate than that just issued by the 
Oxford University Press, who send us khaki-bound copies of 
The Holy Bible in small but very cleur type, a large-type 
New Testament, and a Book of Common Prayer, including 
Hymns Ancient and Modern (1s. net each). 





Notes on Torpedo Work in H.M. Ships. By R.P. (John 
Hogg. 1s. net.)—Now that the deadly torpedo is about to 
undergo its first practical test on an adequate scale, many 
civilians will be keenly interested in these notes on the 
elaborate training of those who are responsible for its 
efficiency. Further, “R. P.” explains that, in a big ship, the 
Torpedo Lieutenant is in charge of the whole electrical instal- 
lation, and this is nowadays so vitally important that, 
“unless his department is continuously efficient, the ship can 
neither steam nor fight.” The amount of detail described in 
these notes shows what a complicated and ingenious machine 
the battleship has become in this scientific age. 


From Russia to Siam. By Ernest Young. (Max Goschen. 
10s. 64. net.\—These sketches of travel have many lands for 
their background. Mr. Young flits from one place to another 
with the flickering speed of the cinematograph—from Russia 
to Holland, from Siam to Corsica, from Roumania to the 
China seas, and then back to Finland. He has seen much 
that is of interest, and tells us about it in a dispassionate but 
Vivid fashion. Perhaps of all his sketches the most curious 
to-day is that in which he describes a tramp through Germany 
with a party of Boy Scouts, and how they fraternized with 
their German comrades, until one of the latter was moved to 
say at parting : “ Let old people quarrel and talk about fighting 
if they will; we Scouts are brothers the world over.” 





Glamorganshire. By J. H. Wade. (Cambridge University 
Press. Is. 6d. net.)—The author of this handy guide has 
received much assistance from the Cardiff Naturalists’ Society : 
we note that the nightingale is reported “to have been some- 
times met with” in the county. There is a full account of the 
industries, architecture, history, chief towns, and so forth, 








NEW AND FORTHCOMING PUBLICATIONS, 


~~. 
Abrams (D. A.), Tests of Bond between Concrete and Steel, 8vo 


: (Chapman & Hall) net 46 
Atherton (G.), Perch of the Devil, cr 8V0 ........ccseseeeeeeescereereehde Murray) 60 
Baty (T.), Polarized Law, Cr 8V0 ........cccccccccscesseesenceeees (Stevens & Haynes) 7/6 
Bonner (C.), Child Songs, Vol. LI., roy BVO ..........<0.0000 (Pilgrim Press) net 38/0 
Crispi (F.), Memoirs, Vol. LiI., 8vo (Hodder & Stoughton) net 16/0 
Fortescue (M. T.), ‘ihe History of Calwich Abbey, 8vo......... (Simpkin) net 7/6 
ueee 7) Tuberculosis of the Bones and Joints in Children (Black) net 15/0 
Holland (FP, W. C.-), The Pharmacy Handbook, cr 8vo ...(H. Milford) net 6,0 
Johustone (H, M.), The Foundations of Strategy, cr 8vo ...(G,. Allen) net 5/0 
Lobley (J. L.), The Age of the World, 890 ........sc00ssseeseesses (R. Ashiey) net 50 
Millard (C. K.), The Vaccination Question in the Light of Modern 
Experience, SD cegeencespeeeneenenennnseesennnsenneed (H, K. Lewis) net 69 
Moggridge (E. H.), The Antichrist, Personal, Future, er 8vyo (Seeley) net 6/0 
Muirhead (W. A.), Practical Tropical Sanitation, 8vo ...... (J. Murray) net 106 
eT a (Lf. Pitman) net 30 
Rowlands (E. A.), Love's Young Dream, cr 8V0.............0000 (Ward & Lock) 60 
Bussell (B.), Our Knowledge of the External World, 8vo 
(Open Court Pub, Co.) net 7/6 
Stebbing (E. P.), Indian Forest Insects of Economic Importance, 4to 
(Routledge) net 15,0 
Sweitochowski (G. de), Mechano-Therapeutics in General Practice, er 8vo 
(iH, K. Lewis) net 4 
seoereeeeeeee( KX, Paul) net 60 


Waugh (F. A.), Rural Improvement, er 8vo.............. 








ORDERS FOR 


LIBERTY’S 


WORLD-FAMED 


BRITISH SILKS 


PBOVIDE WORK FOR 
HOME INDUSTRIES 
LIBERTY & CO, LTD. REGENT STREET, LONDON. 


PATTERNS POST FREE, 


By ‘Special Appointment to H.M. King George V, 


MURPHY & ORR 
IRISH LINEN AND LACE HOUSE 
DAMASK TABLE LINEN 


Our Damasks are unrivalled 

for their beautiful sheen, for 

the lovely designs, and for the 

splendid wear which they give. 
WEDDING LINEN OUTFITS A SPECIALITY 

Empire Linen Mesh—The ideal underwear for all. 
Address— 

20 B, BELFAST, IRELAND, 
TOTAL FUNDS - £19,618,135. 
FIRE, LOSS OF PROFITS, 


May we send you our 
Price Lists and Samples? 


ROYAL 




















INSURANCE | LIFE, MOTOR CAR, MARINE, 
ACCIDENT, FIDELITY, BURGLARY, 

COMPANY, LIVE STOCK, ENGINEERING. 

LIMITED. HEAD 1 North John Street, LIVERPOOL, 


OFFICES (24-28 Lombard Street, LONDON, 


HORSES ON THE BATTLEFIELD. 


In reply to the many enquiries as to what has been, or can be, done for 
horses in war, the Council of the R.S.P.C.A. have definite information from 
the Military Authorities that no private auriliary or volunteer veterinary corps 
for destroying wounded horses will be allowed to enter the sphere of hostilities, 
The Army Veterinary department of the War Office is in sole charge of this 
work, and has provided special instruments for the killing of wounded 
animals by Veterinary Officers of their own largely increased staff and by 
all soldiers of, and above, the rank of Sergeant. Further, the Army 
Veterinary Corps has provided for a chain of hospitals for the treatment of 
animals that can be cured, The Council of the Society would point out 
that all funds for animals available at this time will be required for the 
protection of animals unfit for military requirements, and left in this 
country to do the extra strenuous work which will inevitably devolve on 
them. They therefore ask all those who are interested in animals to consider 
this aspect of the question. 








Issued by Order of the Council, 


THE ROYAL SOCIETY FOR THE PREVENTION OF CRUELTY 
TO ANIMALS, 


105 Jermyn Street, London, 8.W. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY 








Limited, 
HOLEORN EARS, LOACON, 
INVESTED FUNDS EXCEED..... £E5,CCO,CCO. 





CLAIMS PAID..................... &100,000,000, 
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APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED. 
ITY OF HULL EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
CRAVEN STREET MUNICIPAL SECONDARY SCHOOL. 


HOSPITAL MEDICAL 
ND DENTAL SCHOOL, 


The WINTER SESSION will OPEN on OCTOBER Ist, 
The HOSPITAL is the largest in England and the only Ia 


Hospital for the whole of East London ; 922 beds are in constant’ se etl 


(['HE LONDON | COLLEGE 
































Head-Master: Mr. H, SHEPPARD. ni , E all 
A FORM MISTRESS (Form IV. Girls) is required at once for the abovo Uoeratinte avait 17,096; Out-patients, 173,774; Accidents, 10,363; wat 
Mixed Secondary School. Dy BS, Dd She - : 
Ordinary qubgrete, Oral French essential. Good disciplinarian. The a Soasnes is essentially modern, with large laboratorieg 
The successful candidate will be required to assist in the supervision of a con Vat one most wee appliances, 
games out of school hours, Commencing salary £90 per annum. 2? TAL SCH ~ » Which is fully equipped on the most modern linag 
Forms of application may be obtained from the undersigned on the receipt and with the epee iances, is an integral part of the College and Hospital, 
of a stamped, addressed envelope, and must be returned so as to reach me not =< is ee we by | 4 ~ purpose of teaching. The School Provides g 
later than the 26th day of August, 1914. J. T. RILEY, : rt fap dyennyy a ; ' 
Education Offices, Albion Street, Hull, Director of Education. oa F is so large as to permit o} dual attention being paid to all 


llth August, 1914, 
ADY STENOGRAPHER, 10 years’ experience (shorthand 


130 a minute, and typewriting), highest references, wishes post as 
AMANUENSIS. If received in private house would be willing to take small 
salary and to help in demestic affairs in return for board and _lodging.— 
“M. T.,” Box No. 702, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 


AX MISTRESS, age 25, requires POST in School, 


SPECIAL TUTORIAL COURSES are held for all Examinations, 
RESEARCH FUNDS of over £21,000 give unrivalled facilities for Medica} 
RS PPOINTMENTS: 141 Appointments 4 
APPOD : ppointments are made annually from st; 
the College recently qualified. d udente of 
SCHOLARSHIPS AND PRIZES: Thirty-four Scholarships and Prizes 
awarded annually, Five Entrance Scholarships are offered in September, = 
Clubs’ Union; Athletic Ground; College Dining Hall; Students’ Hos 
For ay and particulars apply to the Dean (Professor WILLLX 
WRIGHT, M.B., D.Sc., F.R.C.S.), who will be glad to make arrangements fog 
moms ane to see the Hospital, College, or Dental School, 
e End, E. 














resident or non-resident. Teaching certificates 8. Kensington and 

oyal Drawing Society. Three years’ teaching expeiience. Other subjects 
taught if required. Good references. State salary.—Apply Box No, 701, The 
Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C, 


Hit vee tor promis. PUPIL.—Vacancy will occur in Septem- 
I 











UEEN’S COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, LONDON, 
Patron: HER MAJESTY QUEEN ALEXANDRA, 
Visitor: The LORD BISHOP OF LONDON, 
Principal: Sir HENRY CRAIK, K.C.B., M.P, 


NEW SESSION BEGINS THURSDAY, OCTOBER Ist. 
The College provides a general education for Students up to the age of 1, 
as well as a | mys = for more rey S “yy 
‘or particu rs) e ege, as well as e School pre tory to 
College (Head-Mistress, Miss M. D. Teale), apply to the Warden, Mase 
LEWER, B.A., 43/45 Harley Street, W., from whom information may also be 
obtained as to the College Hostel in which Students may reside. 


HERWELL HALL, OXFORD, 
TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN SECONDARY TEACHERS, 

Recognized by the Board of Education, by the Oxford Delegacy, and by the 

Cambridge University Syndicate for Secondary Traini 

Principal: Miss CATHERINE I, DODD, M.A, 

Students are prepared for the Oxford Teachers’ Diploma; the Cece 


ber for premium Pupil in Works and Office of a Member of the 
astitution of Civil Engineers. Age under 18, Preferably from Public School. 
Good education essential.—Box No, 2u3, The Spectator, 1, Wellington Street, 
Strand, London, W.C. 

















LECTURES, &c. 


HE UNIVERSITY OF SHEFFIELD. 


COURSES are held and DEGREES are awarded in the following Facul- 
ties: —ARTS (including Architecture), PURE SCIENCE, MEDICINE 
oe APPLIED SCIENCE (including Engineering, Metallurgy, an 

ining). 

The Session 1914-15 commences October 7th, 1914, 

Entrance and Post-Graduate Scholarships are awarded each year. 

PROSPEC'IUSES, giving full information, muy be obtained free, from 

W. M. GIBBONS, Registrar. 
T HE 














Teachers’ Certificate; the London Teachers’ Diploma; the Oxford G 
Diploma; the Archbishop of Canterbury’s Diploma for teaching Theology; 
the Cherwell Hall Teachers’ Certificate for Junior Form Mistresses. Fees forthe 
three Terms from 66 guineas. Scholarships of from £40 to £18 18s, are awarded 
to Students with adegree onentry. Loan fund, Students may borrow sums not 
exceeding £25, to be repaid within three years, Prospectus from The Principal, 


IVERPOOL NURSERY TRAINING COLLEGE~ 
LADIES trained as CHILDREN’S NURSES, Fee £35 for six months’ 
course. Children in residence.—For particulars, apply to Hon. Sec, 
LIVERPOOL LADIES’ SANITABY ASSOCIATION, LNCORPORATED, 
19 Beaumont Street, Liverpool. 


MIDDLESEX HOSPITAL 
MEDICAL SCHOOL, 





UNIVERSITY OF LONDON, 





Parents and Guardians desiring advice regard- 
ing the Medical Curriculum should write to 
the Dean of The Middlesex Hospital Medical 
who will furnish full particulars 
regarding Fees, Entrance Scholarships, and 
Hospital Appointments, 








PRIVATE TUITION, &c. 


= 


OURNEMOUTH.—Mr. P. H. L. EVANS, M.A., receives 

pupils over 15 years of age. To. prepare for Universities, Army, Ni 
(Special entry), &c. Large modern house, within 200 yards of Sea, Each 
has separate bedroom,—Apply, Stirling House, Manor Road, Bournemou 


OYS EXPELLED.—Three only taken (after interview) 

and prepared for ’Varsity by Two Oxford Tutors in private house on sea, 

very civilizing influence and interest. Vacancy now. —‘‘ BENTINCK,” 
c/o Hart’s Advertising Offices, Maitravers House, Arundel Street, Strand. 


School, 





The School is fully equipped for teaching the 
Athletic Ground and 
Gymnasium. Scholarships and Prizes awarded 
annually to the value of £1,000, 


entire curriculum. 














GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


The Winter Session, 1914-15, 


on Thursday, October Ist. 


commencet 





OUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE 
President—Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, K.C.B., M.P. Prinel 

A, ALEXANDER, F.R.G.S., and Mrs. ALEXANDER, The Staff a 

Medical Lecturers and experienced Teachers in every branch of Physical 

‘Training, including a Swedish Mistress from the Royal Gymnastic toned 

Stockholm, Educated Women are trained as Scientific Teachers of FP 

Education, 

Reterences permitted to Lord Kinnaird, Right Hon. Viscount Gladstone, the 

Hon. and Rev. E, Lyttelton, D.D.—Further particulars from the SECRETABY, 





NIVERSITY or LONDON, UNIVERSITY COLLEGE. 


' Lhe Session 1914-15 in the Faculties of Arts, Science, Medical Scien 
ond Engineering will begin on MONDAY, OCTOBER 5th; the Faculty of 
Laws on THURSDAY, OCTOBER 8th. The Provost and Deans will attend 
on MONDAY, OCTOBER Sth, and TUESDAY, OCTOBER 6th, from 10 a.m. 
to 1 p.m. for the admission of Students. Intending Students are invited 
to communicate with the Provost as soon as possible, The Slade School of 
Fine Art will open on MONDAY, OCTOBER Sth, and Students may be 
admitted on or before that date. 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP. 

A Goldsmid Entrance Scholarship, tenable in the Faculty of wo 
value £90), will be competed for by an Examination beginning SEPTEM- 

ER 22nd, 1914, 


The following Prospectuses are now ready, and may be had on application 
to the Secretary :— 




























LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM, 


Ts BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 

87 Lansdowne Road, Bedford.—Principal, Miss STANSFELD, Students 
are trained in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics in Colleges and 
Schools. The course of training extends over 2 y and includes Educational 
and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish apetan, Mea, Anatomy, Physic 
logy and Hygiene, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, &c. 








y - - : 
FACULTY OF ARTS, O GIRLS cocking a Healthful and Attractive Ca 
FACULTY OF LAWS. ANSTEY COLLEGE for PHYSICAL TRAINING and HYG 

FACULTY OF MEDICAL SCIENCES, CHESTER ROAD, near BIRMINGHAM, offers a full Professional Training 


FACULTY OF SCIENCE, 

FACULTY OF ENGINEERING. 

INDIAN SCHOOL, 

SLADE SCHOOL OF FINE ART (DRAWING, PAINTING, AND 


in Swedish, Educational, and Medical Gymnastics, Dancing, 5 
Games, Anatomy, Hygiene, &c. Health Students also received. Special 
ment for Curvatures, Anemia, &c. Good Posts obtained after Training. 





SCULPTURE). 
; TURE AND TME HYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN.— 
PLAN a a. . aa " a we OF T0WE P Three Years’ Diploma Course of University Standard. Special attention 


for information and 


and Lecturing.—Appl: 
7+ P South-Western Poly: 


DEPARTMENT OF ECON Ss. 
OFOMIC KE, Head-Mistress, 


DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC HEALTH. 
POSTGRADUATE COURSES AND ARRANGEMENTS FOR RESEARCH. 
Postgraduate and Research Work is provided for in all De ments. 
University College, London WALTER W. SETON, M.A,, 
(Gower Street). Secretary. 


ROEBEL EDUCATIONALINSTITUTE (Incorporated), 
TALGARTH ROAD, WEST KENSINGTON. Training College for 
indergarten Teachers. Chairman, Rt, Hon. Sir William Mather; Treasurer, Mr. 
C, G. Montefiore ; Sec., Mr. Arthur G, Symonds.—F or Prospectuses and informa- 
tion concerning Scholarships apply to the Principal, Miss E. LAWRENCE. 


given to training in Class ‘1 ne 
advice to Miss DORETTE W 
technic Institute, Chelsea, 
Telephone: 899 Western, 


| ent unable to send their daughters abroad are 
invited to write for Prospectus to the Principal, 
ST, HILDA’S SCHOOL, 
Liberton, near Edinburgh. 
Special provision for Conversation in Modern Languages, Music, Art, 
Games, Fencing, Riding, Skating. 
Dry, bracing climate. Only Boarders Taken. 


| = MAWR, ABERGELE, NORTH WALES.— 
Boarding School for Girls. Beautifully situated in its own grounds of 
lz acres. Entire chorge taken of children from abroad. ‘ennis, Lacross® 
Hockey, and Swimming, Principals: ‘ihe Misses SALES, 














T HE P 





RINCESS CHRISTIAN COLLEGE, 
WITHINGTON, MANCHESTER, 

















Ladies over 20 years of age trained as Children’s Nurses. Babies in residence, 
VERY LARGE DEMAND FOR QUALIFIED NURSES, 
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guuRcH EDUCATION CORPORATION, 


f JSE, WESTMINSTER, LONDON, 
$4 DENISON HOUS as, Lounee. 3 
SANDECOTES SCHOOL, PARKSTONE, DORSET, 
Head-Mistress, Miss A. Grarmsorr Guar, 
Board and Tuition, £10 a year. 


UPLANDS SCHOOL, ST. LEONARDS.ON-SEA, 





Mistress, Miss M. V. Hit, M.A., Mod. Lang. Tripos, Camb, 
Head- ™ Board and ‘inition, 460 a year. ‘ 
hly efficient Modern Education. Special department for House- 


4 th ic Science for Elder Girls. 
vie ated —— =A a Resident Students for Domestic Science is taken. 
Beparate premises. Fees £60. 


MILHAM FORD SCHOOL, OXFORD. 


Head-Mistress, Miss C. I. Dopp, M.A. 
Vice-Head-Mistress, Miss J. 5. H. McCarg 
(Late of Ladies’ College, Cheltenham). 
Board and Tuition, 40 to 50 Guineas a year. Special advantages for girls 
preparing for the University. ei 
—————7avTT 1 aay ‘Dom oa 
RANVILLE SCHOOL, LEICEST ER. — Principal: 
Miss RICH (Member of Somerville College, Oxford; M.A, Dublin), 
High-class School for ——. — moderate, 
ins September 21st. 
Bet Sem of Training in Domestic Subjects for students over 18, 


prceaL of HIGH-CLASS GIRLS’ BOARDING 











SCHOOL, in fine premises, favourite Surrey neighbourhood, 
; — from PRINCIPAL of small school wiliing to COMBINE 
during present stress. Churchwoman essential, Highest references exchanged. 
Ho Agenta.— Write, “RN.,” c/o J. W. Vickers & Co., Ld., 5 Nicholas Lane, E.C, 


T,. HILARY’S, BEXHILL-ON-SEA. 


Class for Senior Girls unable to resume their finishing education 
slroad. Languages taught by foreign Mistresses; Music, Painting, and Sports 
if desired. Terms reasonable. Commencing September 23rd. 

, ~ SPECIAL EMERGENCY PLANS. 
ARIS.—Mlle. EXPULSON and Miss METHERELL 
on account of THE WAR will transfer their long-established FRENCH 
OME and Staff temporarily near London, A few VACANCIES for girls now 
wnable to study abroad. Only French spoken. French professors for Singing, 
Piano, Cookery, &c.—Apply 46 Talbot Load, Highgate, N. 


pe CESS HELENA COLLEGE, EALING, W. 
Frincipal—Mise PARKER, 











Boarding and Day School for the Daughters of Gentlemen. Special atten- 
tion to languages. English, Art, Music. Holidays arranged for if required, 
Fees, 66 guineas to 75 guineas a year. Officers’ daughters, 


Chairman of Council: Rt. Hon. LORD LEIGH. Head-Mistress: Miss 
VEDAY (Classical Tripos, Newnham College, Cambridge), Two Boarding 
Houses in the highest part of the town—Senior Louse, ‘* Northcourt,” for girls 
over 18 and Domestic Science Stuceuts; Junior House, “ Arnold Lodge,”’ for 
ig under 15. Both houses have large gardens with tennis courts. Playing 
, six acres.—Full particulars from E, FIELD, Leamington, Secretary, 
nyu DOR HAL L. 
CHISLEHURST, KENT. 
Priacipal, MISS NIGHTINGALHE, M.A,, London, 
Founded 1350, 








THOROUGH EDUCATION tor GENTLEMEN’S DAUGHTEES 
(Resident Only). 
House stands in 100 acres of ground, 11 miles from London, 
SPECIAL ATTENTION to MUSIC (Foreign Method), 
LANGUAGES and ART, 
LECTURES BY WELL-KNOWN PROFESSORS. 
S*: GEORGE'S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS (Incorporated), 
5 MELVILLE STREET, EDINBURGH. 
FOUNDED 1888, 


Head-Mistress—Miss ELIZABETH STEVENSON, B.A.,, 
Girton College, Cambridge. 


The SCHOOL will be TRANSFERRED, in October, 1914, to NEW 
BUILDINGS on WINDMILL BRAE, COL'TBRIDGE TERRACE, 

The School KOARLING-HOUSE, under the general control of the School 
Council and in the charge of a Housemistress who is a member of the School 
Staff, assisted by two Ludy Housekeepers, adjoins the extensive playing-fields 
whieh surround the School. 

Prospectus and form of application may be had from the HEAD-MISTRESS, 

George's School, Windmill Brae, Garscube Terrace, Edinburgh. 














IR EDMUNDand LADY ELTON confidently Recommend 
“THE LAWN,” CLEVEDON, SOMERSET.—Delightful Home School, 

with thorough education for Gentlemen’s Daughtersonly. Eutire charge of Chil- 
with parentsabroad, Resident trained Nurse, Detached house 4 mins.from 
eea.—For Illus, Prospectus, apply Principals, Miss Young and Miss Wiltshier, 


His IELD, OXHEY LANE, WATFORD. 
Principal—Miss WALLIS. 
Private Residential School for Girls. 
Scholarship, available for three years, on application to Principal. 
AUTUMN TERM begins September 23rd. 


ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE CO., Lrp., ST. HELIERS, 
UV Jersey.—Splendid Buildings, Gymnasium, seperate Cubicies, Hockey, 
eonis, fea-Bathing; beautifui climate; great advantages for acquiring 
; Twelve Resident Mistresses; ‘leacher for Physical ‘J ae Special 
Terms for Ministers’ Daughters,—F or Prospectus apply PRINCIPAL, 
S* FELIX SCHOOL, SOUTHWOLD, 
Head-Mistress—Miss LUCY SILCOX, 
rx Summer Term began Friday, May Sth, aud ended on Tueeday, July 28th. 
REENWAY SCHOOL, TIVERTON, N. DEVON. 
— . liss SCOTT, M.A, 

For Prospectus apply to the Head-Mistressee { — MOLYNEUX, M.A. 
Good modern education combined with country life. 

grounds of IZ acres. Healthy situation in high position. 


LiXGHOLT sCHOOL, HINDHEAD. 














New buildings in 





- __ Prospectus on application to Miss MACRAE MOIR. 
MICHAELMAS TERM BEGINS ON THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 2th, 


,DGBAstON HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Limited, 
34 HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM, 
Head-Mistress — Miss G, TARLETON YOUNG, M.A, 
Preparation for the Universities; Leaving Scholarship, 
DOMESTIC SCIENCE DEPARTMENT, 
BOARDING HOUSES. 
Prospectuses, &c., from Mr. H, KEELING, A.C.A., 109 Colmore Row, 


Birmingham. 
UEENWOOD, EASTBOURNE— 
Principals: Miss CHUDLEIGH and Miss JOHNS, M.A.Lond. (Girton 
Co no —Saepete Modern Education, Premises special! built for a School, 
Large Playing-fields and Rink. Lacrosse, Hockey, Tennis, Cricket, Swimming, 
&c. Autumn Term begins Tuesday, Sept. 22nd. Next vacancies in Jan. 1915, 


I ANSDOWNE HOUSE, LYNDHURST GARDENS, 
4 HAMPSTEAD, N.W.—High-class Boarding School for Girls, Principal, 
Miss CON DER, Classical Tripos, Camb., M.A. blin, Thorough Education 
on modern lines, Special attention given to Languages, Music, and Painting. 
Pupils prepared for advanced Examinations and for the Universities if requi 
Healthy situation. Tennis, hockey, &c. 
HE GRANGE, BUXTON.—School for Girls from 10 to 19 
years. ‘Thorough general education, with great attention to health. 
Lider girls may specialize in Art, Music, Literature, or Languages. New 
Domestic Science branch for girls over 18. Tennis courts and field for Hockey 
and Cricket, Prep, for Exams. Principals, the Misses DODD, 
N OUNTHURST, Oak Hill Park, Frognal, HAMPSTEAD, 
HIGH-CLASS SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.—The tone of the School and the 
standard of work are high. Modern Languages, Literature, and Music speciali- 
ties. Very careful attention given to health and to the development of character, 
Senior and Junior Houses. Special advantages for advavced work. Excellent 
examination results. Good garden and field for games. References kindly 
rmitted to Rev. B. Baring-Gould, C.M.S., Rev. Cyril C. B. Bardsley, Hou. 
ec., C.M.S., and many others.—Apply PRINCIPAL for Prospectus. 
IGH-CLASS SCHOOL FOR DAUGHTERS OF 
GENTLEMEN. North of London. TWO VACANCIES in September 
for GIRLS between 16 and 20 at REDUCED FEES. School of high tone, 
Exceptional advantages for Higher Examinations. Health results excellent.— 
Address: PRINCIPAL, Box No, 699, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, 
Strand, London, W.C. 
ICAR’S DAUGHTER receives PUPILS in her High- 
Class Home School for Girls. Very moderate fees, Thoroughly good 
education combined with home life; cubicles; extensive grounds; pony.— For 
prospectus, views, &c., apply PRINCIPAL, Garold House, Swanley, Kent 
(18 miles London), 
UTDOOR LIFE—THATCHAM FLOWER FARM, 
NEWBURY.—Gardening for Women. Glasshouses, Vegetables, Fruit, 
Flowers, Extensive Rock gardening. Full theoretical instruction. Botany by 
B.Sc. In 1914 R.H.S, Exam, two Thatcham students bracketed Gold Medallists, 
Beekeeping, Marketing, Fruit-preserving.—For prospectusapply PRINCIPALS, 
ALLASEY GRANGE SCHOOL, WALLASEY, 
CHESHIRE,—Boarding School for Girls, Beautiful, healthy situa- 
tion on the outskirts of Wallasey, three minutes from the sea, twenty minutes 
by rail from Liverpool. Head-Mistress, Miss VYNER. Enutire charge of 
children whose parents are abroad.—For Prospectusapply to the SECKE'1 ARY 
at the School. Geteshone: 381 Liscard. 


INDERGARTEN PREPARATORY SCHOOL for 
Backward Children of the Upper Classes. Children of four years and 
upwards received. Speech and Voice Culture specially treated, Bracing Sea 
Air. Highest Medical References.—For Prospectus, apply to the Priicipal, 
Mrs. PRIESTLY, The Mount, Whitby, Yorkshire, 
EXHILL.—The Schools of Bexhill will open as usual, 
having made ample provision for the reception, for short periods, of 
upils unable during the war to return to their schools on the Continent.— 
‘or list of Schools and other particulars, apply to THE EDITOR, “ Bexhill 
Quarterly.” 









































BOYS’ 
ENT AGRICULTURAL SCHOOL, SELLINDGE, 
HYTHE.—General education combined with thorough training in 
Agricultural, Horticultural, and all subjects essential for Farming, Land 
Agency, and the Colonies. Special care backward or delicate boys. ealthy 
life.—!articulars, F. JENKINS, B.A, Cantab. 
T\OVER COLLEGE.— Open Scholarships £60 to £10, and 
Exhibitions reserved for Sonus of Clergy and Officers.—For further 
information, apply to the Head-Master, the Kev. F, pz W., LUSHINGTON, 


M.A., or to the BURSAR, we nee i 

NDINBURGH 2A GARDaA AR EE. 
NEXT SESSION, 1914-15, BEGINS on THURSDAY, Ist OCTOBER. An 
Entrance Examination for new Boys will take place on Wednesday, September 
30th, at l0a.m. It is particularly requested that early intimation be given of 
Boys who are to be entered.—The Prospectus of the Schoo! and of the Masters’ 
Boarding Houses (one of which is for Junior Boys between the ages of 7 and 13) 
may be obtained at the Academy, or from Mr, C. E,W, MACPHERSON, C.A., 
6 North St. David Street, Edinburgh. 


ATR. SPARROW'’S PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 

ST. MICHAEL’S LODGE, TEIGNMOUTH, DEVON.—Boys from 
7 to 14 carefully prepared, in accordance with best modera opinion as to 
methods, for Osborne and Public Schools, Attractive home on high ground 
near sea. The effect of the climate on health of — is most marked, 
Religious teaching, that of Church of England. Michaelmas term begins a 
2ist September.—Apply, A. G. SPARROW (B.A.Cantab.,). — pk eat 
LKLEY GRAMMAR SCHOOL, YORKSHIRE, 
Healthily eituated near the Moors, Leaving Scholarships. Extensive Play 
ing Fields—Swimming Bath. Next Term will begin on Thursday, 17th Sept., 
1914. Head-Master—C. W. ATKINSON, M.A. Cantab, 


PkomscRove “SCHOOL, WORCESTERSHIRE, 





Chairman of Trustees: Viscount Cobham, 
Head-Master, R. G. Routh, M.A. 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS arnually in JUNE, 
For Prospectus apply HEA D-MAS'TER, The School House, Bromsgrove, _ 


YZ ELLY COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK. Recognized by the 
Army Council. Magnificent buildings in beautiful situation, 540 fect 
above sea, facing Dartmoor, Special ENGINEERING class for NAVAL 


on Hend-Master, H, V. PLUM, M.A. — ae 
BERKHAMSTED SCHOOL, HERTS. Head-Master, 


Cc. H. GREENE, M.A.—Preparation for Universities, Army and Navy, 
Successful preparation for Senior School and for 
Navy. The School is organized in three Departments: Preparatory for boys 
under the age of 104, Junior for boys 10} to 15, and Senior 13-19, Each Depart- 





Scientilic and Medical Life. 





Jel.; 7 Grayshott, 





mext has separate houses, teaching, life aud games,—Apply NEAD-MASI ER, 
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ASTBOURNE COLLEGE. 
President—THE DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE. Head-Master—Rev.F.S, 
LIAMS, 31A., late Assistant-Master at Rugby School. Special Armyand 
Engineering Classes. Physical Drill compulsory for the whole School. Cade’ 
rps. New buildings, racquets and fives-courts, swimming-bath, &c, Exhibi- 
tions for Sons of Officers and Clergy. Scholarships in March. 


OW TO BECOME A NAVAL OFFICER. — For 

information relating to the entry of Cadets parents should write for 

this book, which contains in a concise form the new Regulations, with full 

illustrated description of life at the Royal Naval Colleges, Osborne and Dart- 

mouth.—(Publication Dept.), GIEVE, MATTHEWS & SEAGROVE, Ltd, 
65 South Molton Street, London, W. 


ELLINGTON SCHOOL, SOMERSET. 
Head-Master: GEORGE CORNER, M.A, 

A Modern Public School at moderate fees in beautiful Somerset. 

First-class health record. School built on sandstone, 

Coaching for Army, Navy, and Professions. 

Engineering School. Officers’ Training Corps. Good results. 

Consistently ful in winning University Scholarships. A Wrangler in 
this year’s List. 

First-class classrooms and laboratories. Electric light throughout, 

Fine athletic ground, pavilion, and excellent swimming bath. 

For Fees and Prospectus, apply to the HEAD-MASTER, Wellington School, 
Somerset. 


HE LEYS SCHOOL, CAMBRIDGE, 
SCHOLARSHIPS EXAMINATION IN DECEMBER. 
Particulars from the BURSAR. 


HE HALL, BEXHILL-ON-SEA.—P reparatory Home 
School for Boys, specially intended for those whose parents are abroad, 
Principal, Miss K. M, T OMSOD , a fully qualified Hospital! Nurse, Resident 
Head-Master. Preparation for all Public Schools and Osborne. Boys can 
remain during holidays. Large premises on sea-front, Playing-field adjacent. 
Golf, riding.—Terms and references on application, 


CHOOL FOR EPILEPTIC BOYS.—Colthurst House, 
Warford, Alderley Edge; under the Management of the Committee of 
the David Lewis Colony. Home life, Medical care,and suitable education for 
boys subject to Me tete Terms 30s, Weekly. Further particulars may 
obtained from Dr, ALAN McDOUGALL, The Colony, Alderley Edge. 


R. W. A. FULLER, M.A. (assisted by experienced 

University Staff), provides pupils, aged 15 to 19, with a sound General 

Education, and Prepares them for Oxford, ow amg Cpe and other 
University Examinations, and for Woolwich, Sandhurst, 

Separate House for the Younger Pupils. Private football and cricket ground, 
squash rackets court, tennis courts, and golf links. Healthy life in country 
village ten miles distant from nearest town. 

Prospectus, List of Successes, &c., sent on application. 

Address: THE COLLEGE, STORRINGTON, SUSSEX. 


fy te soLass SCHOOL FOR GIBLS. 
“LES FOUGERES,” LAUSANNE. 


MADEMOISELLE CHAUBERT-FELIX, daughter of the Principal of 
above School, is in England during July (address, c/o Mrs, Latter, Southend 
Hall, Eltham, S.E.), and will be in Scotland during August (address, c/o Mrs. 
Eadie, Kilmeny, Paisley): she will gladly arrange interviews with Parents of 
intending Pupils, and escort them to Lausanne early in September. 


IEPPE. — Rev. CHARLES MERK, M.A., Ph.D., 

BRITISH CHAPLAIN, formerly Master of Uppingham and Lecturer 

at Wren’s. Preparation for Army, Civil Service, University Examinations, 

Pupils placed with French families if desired, Holiday pupils received.— 
Address: BRITISH CHAPLAIN, Dieppe. 


‘bh t' £ D’OEX, SWITZERLAN D.— 
(1) ENGLISH SCHOOL FOR BOYS, Head-Master: T. H. REEVE, 
M.A. Oxford, Prepares for English Public Schools, French strong subject, 
Bracing climate, Altitude 3,200 feet, (2) GILLS’ SCHOOL under the same 
management as the above. Young people received during holidays. 


) NGLISH LADY, with country house in most beautiful 

of Brittany, would be glad to take either a small Family mew | or 
Seve Ladies as PAYING GUESTS. Private sitting-room provided, 
Rooms available: 1 double bed and dressing room; 1 Loree single bed- 
room; and 2 large bedrooms, 2 beds; dressing room with bed. Beautiful 
views, garden, park, woods: within drive of sea. River just outside grounds. 
Fishing. Boating. Excursions of all kinds. Terms by arrangement.—Box 
No. 682, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


passe—am EXPULSON and Miss METHERELL. 
See under Schools in England, 















































AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, &c. 


OURNALISTIO and SECRETARIAL TRAINING 

FOR LADIES.—Rapid systematic coaching. Six Months’ Course from 

any date. Excellent introductions given.—Telephone or write, THE 
TRIANGLE SECRETARIAL OFFICES, 61 South Molton Street, W. 


STUDENTS’ CAREERS ASSOCIATION. 
RAINING IN METHOD.—Graduates and others pre- 
pared for SECRETARIAL and RESEARCH WORK. Experience in 
office routine, card-indexing, filing, committee work, accountancy, &c, 
Individual tuition.—Apply Central Bureau for the Employment of Women, 
5 Princes Street, Cavendish Square, W. 


MVYPEWRITING OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
General MS, 10d, 1,000 words, Carbon Copies 4d. 1,000 words, 
Dramatic Work. Duplicating. 

Accuracy and et return guaranteed. Highest testimonials 
NORA DICKINSON, 257 Wanstead Park Road, Ilford, Essex, 














SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES, 





SSISTANT MISTRESSES and GOVERNESSES. 
Messrs. GABBITAS, THRING, and CO. 
86 SACKVILLE STREET, LONDON, Ww. 

invite applications from qualified ladies who are looking for posts as 
— or MATKONS in Schools, or as GOVERNESSES in Private 
amulles. 

Prospectuses ey forwarded gratis on application. 

oO 


CHARGE FOR REUISTRATION, 








~ See 
DUCATIONAL ARRANGEMENTS FOR AUTU 


MN 

Parents and Guardians who are obliged by the Wart i 
ments can have the BEST ADVICE, tree of charge frase 4 #resh arrangy. 

MESSRS. GABBITAS, THRING & CO, 
Educational Agents, ' 
“ —v ng ——— Street, Piccadilly, W. 
number of Schools and Tutors known to the Fi re willi 

reduce fees in suitable cases. ~ ane aap Present to 





DUCATION. — Reliable advice concernin 
> om J g SCHOO 
TUTORS, and EDUCATIONAL HOMES OOLS, 
doors, or a = can be obtained, free ot 
Ad NIG td., Educati 
Street, London, W. ° » Hducational Agents, 158-162 Oxtorg 


OINT AGENCY FOR WOMEN HERS 
— 74 coves ae. LONDON, wr ese 
nder the management of a Committee appointed b 
College of Preceptors, Head-Mistresses’ Association, Aone ae — 
ee. aay elsh Coty See Association, 
‘he Agency has been established for the purpose of 
find work WITHOUT UNNECESSARY Cost. All fees have dace sacharate 
calculated on the LOWEST BASIS to cover the working expense" ™ 
Hours for Interviews, 11 a.m. to 1 p.m, and 3 to 5 p.m, 
Saturdays, 11 a.m, to 1 p.m, and 2 to 3 p.m, 
When possible special appointments should be arranged. 
Registrar—Miss ALICE M, FOUNTAIN 
- — - es 
CHOOLS RECOMMENDED GRATIS to parents 
University Men and old Schoolmasters, who only recommend 
yan visited, Assistant Masters, Mistresses, Governesses, and 
atrons Introduced. Messrs. Poca: (Cantab.), Browns (Oxon,), and 
Hespen, £17 PICCADILLY, W. Telephone: 1567 Recent, —* 


pus LESSER PUBLIO SCHOOLS. 


There are a good many perfectly equipped smaller Public Schools which give 
a thoroughly efficient education at e quite reasonable cost. Pro: tuses 
full particulars will be sent free of charge on application to J. and J, PATON, 
143 Cannon Street, London, E.C. Please mention age of boy, the locality 
ferred, and intended profession if decided upon. saad 


ryXNO =INVALIDS. — REGISTER of Residences of 
DOCTORS WHO RECEIVE RESIDENT-PATIENTS—Town, Country, 
Seaside—sent free of charge. The Register states terms, &c., and is illus 
trated.—_MEDICAL ASSOCIATION, Litd., 22 Craven Street, Strand, W., 
Telegraphic Address: ‘‘'Triform, London.” Telephone No, 184 (Gerrard), 


HOTELS, HYDROS, &c. 


ROADLANDS NATURE CURE, MEDSTEAD, 
HANTS, Under the direction of MISS KATE EMIL BEHNKE, 
Air, Sun, Water, Vapour, Pine, and Seaweed Baths. Clay Packs, 
Breathing, Remedial Exercises, Rational Physical Culture, Sleeping i: 
Chalets, Scientific Non-Flesh Diet, Educative Health Methods, partment 
for Delicate Children.—Apply for Illustrated Pr tus with Testimonial 


ARTMOOR.—BOARDING IN PRIVATE HOUSE— 
Lovely Situation, 800 ft, above sea, close to moor. Shady and 
sheltered garden. Tennis Lawn, Stabling or Motor. Separate tables 
Private Sitting-room if required.—Apply “‘ L. CANTAB,” Middlecott, Ising. 
ton, S. Devon, Tel. 8 Haytor, Terms absolutely inclusive. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


LD ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT 

Persons wishing to receive full value should apply to the actual 
manufacturers, Messrs, BROWNING, instead of to wey buyers, & 
forwarded by post, value per return, or offer made.—Chief Odlices, 63 Oxford 
Street, London, Est. 100 years, 


i). PILEPS Y.—TO MEDICAL ADVISERS and others. 
—A Modern House at Maghull, Lancashire, has been ny | erected 
and equipped for the treatment of Gentlemen suffering from E le 
Experienced Medical and Nursing treatment. a and 
Billiards, Lawn Tennis, Cricket, Bowls, &c,—Apply W. GRISEWOOD, 
2 Exchange Street East, Liverpool, 


| | Sleabete 3 F- and LIFE INTERESTS 
PURCHASED or LOANS ted thereon b:; 
ihe EQUITABLE REVERSIONARY INTEREST SOCIETY, Limited, 
10 Lancaster Place, Strand, W.C. 
Established 1835. Capital (Paid up) £500,000, 
UBLIC-HOUSE REFORM.—The People’s Refreshment 
House Association, Limited, founded by the Bishop of Chester, manages 


120 licensed Inns, Ask for Keport, take £1 shares. Five per cent, paid 
regularly since 1899.—P.R.H.A., Broadway Chambers, Westminster. 
























































OCKROACHES cleared with Blattis, the Union Paste. 
Guaranteed by E. Howarth, F.Z.S, Recommended by Dr. H. Woodward, 
F.R.S., and Canon Kinton Jacques. Supplied to the Royal Household, 
Annihilates Beetles. Harmless to pets. Tins, Is. 3d., 2s. 3d., 4s, 6d 
HOWARTH & FAIR, Sole Makers, 471 Crookesmoore Road, Sheffield. 


APPEALS. 


HE NATIONAL HOSPITAL FOR TH 
PARALYSED AND EPILEPTIC (Atsanr Memoriat), 
QUEEN SQUARE, BLOOMSBURY, W.C. Parzon: H.M. Tus Kine 
READERS of this journal willing to benefit a National Charity, but 
desiring to retain their normal income, or who are wishful to provide 
annuities for relatives or friends, are invited to write to the Secretary for 
particulars of the DONATIONS CARRYING LIFE ANNUITIES FUND. 
Donors are able by this scheme to aid the institution whilst receiving 
undiminished life interest on their capital. 
To maintain the increasing work of this important hospital 
£11,000 is required annually, Subscriptions are need 
Treasurer: Tus Earu oy Hanrowsr. tary: Goprrer H. Haxitos. 


ATHERLESS CHILDREN. 


INFANT ORPHAN ASYLUM, WANSTEAD. " 
This Institution, as its name implies, is for the reception of Infant Children, 
whose parents once occupied a good position, They are admitted at = 
VEBY EARLIEST AGE up to seven, and are clothed, maintained, 
educated until 15 years old. 
Apa to the Secretary for forms of nomination. 
NEW ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTIONS are URGENTLY NEEDED. 
Commr. HARRY C, MABTIN, B.N., Sec, and Supt 
Offices: 63 Ludgate Hill, B.C. 


MPERIAL CANCER RESEARCH FUND. 
DONATIONS and SUBSCRIPTIONS urgently REQUIRED, and should 


be sent to the HONORARY TREASURER, Examination Hall, Queen Square 
Bloomsbury, London, W.C, 
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— 
WAR VICTIMS. 


Thousands will be thrown out of work. The 
CHURCH ARMY WAR FUND 


distress by WORK in 120 LABOUR DEPOTS 
Our 





ief of : 
4 ~~ the country is greatly in need of support. 


Homes have been offered to the Government when required as 


HOSPITALS AND CONVALESCENT HOMES. 


. your WINTER FIREWOOD from us, and send 

see or tal garments, &c., to our WORKROOMS FOR 
ws MIERS” WIVES and other women in distress through the 
= All sorts of OLD CLOTHING urgently needed. 


7 rclayvs’, a'c Church Army,” earmarked “War Fund,” 

rossed “* Barclays’, a/c ureh 4 b ; ." 

— Prebendary Carlile, Hon. Chief Sec., Headquarters, Marble Arch, W. 

When convenient, please remit by cheque or money order, not by postal order.) 
it satcieaieitiineasiiioediinn ‘ete “ an 


3 
‘ARETHUSA JACK 
150 Boys sent each year into the Royal Navy. 
6,500 have entered the Merchant Service, 
1,200 Children now being maintained, 
21,000 Boys and Girls have been rescued and trained 
for useful service. Such is the record of 
THE NATIONAL REFUGES 
and the ‘Arethusa’ and ‘Chichester’ Trainiag Ships, 
Patrons: T.M, The KING and QUEEN, 
NO VOTES REQUIRED. 
10 Homes and two Ships for Boys and Girls from 
all parts of the Kingdom. 
Please send donation to Joint Secretaries: 
H. BRISTOW WALTEN and 
HENRY G, COPELAND, 
164 Shaftesbury Avenue, W.C. 
APPEALS for HELP 


Applications for Copies of the SPECTATOR and Communications 
wpon matters of business should NoT be addressed to the Eprtor, but 
fo the Pusuisuer, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C, 





NOTICE.--The INDEX to the SPECTATOR is published half- 
yearly, from January to June, and from July to December, on the 
third Saturday in January and July. Cloth Cases for the Hal/- 
yearly Volumes may be obtained through any Bookseller or Newsagent, 
or from the Office, at 1s. Gd. each. By post, 1s. 9d. 


qu 
Gallas 


Faced with Linen, woven in our own factories 
in Ireland, Castle Collars are the best 6d. collar 
thet can be bought. They give better service 
and are better looking than others. 

Illustration shows the Albany, 14, 14, 2 and 

inches deep, the standard double collar, 
with ample tie freedom. 

Castle Collars are made in all shapes. Send 
@d. todlay for a sample collar (any shape). It 
will te forwarded post free, together with 

ot. 
of one dozen 


iliustrated bookle 
Postage 3d. extra. 5/1 1 


Yer Box 
For those requiring a better qnality collar we 
* Royal” 

















recommend our * Brand. Made of 
Extra 2 Linen, with hand buttonholing. 
rice 


- + per dozen 7/11 


Postage Sd. extra. 
ROBINSON & CLEAVER, Ltd. 
Z 40 P Donegal! Place, BELFAST. 

‘aes 156 Regent St. & 101 Cheapside. Liverpool: 22 Church St. 











All Post Orders to Belfast. 
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MEDOGC. 
VIN ORDINAIRE. 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 
light Dinner Wine. The quality 
of this wine will Le found equalto 
wine usually sold at much higher 
prices, 


ST. ESTEPHE, 


Superior DINNER WINE, old in 
bottle. On comparison it will be 
found o~ superior to wine 
Bsually sold at higher prices, 
The appreciation this wine mects 
With from the constantly increas- 
ing number of customers it pro- 
cures us in London and the 
Provinces gives us additional con- 
fidence in submitting it to those 

. who like pure Bordeaux wine. 
pone Hotties or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage 
1d to any Railway Static n, including Cases and Hots, 
all Orders of 1 Liozen Bols. Delivered Carriage Paid, 
ae know these wines tell us there is no 
Claret sold in Great Britain to equal them in value, 


Per Doren, 
Bots, 4- Bots, 


14/6 8/3 


SECRETARY, Central 


17/8 9/9 The 


Including postage to any 
rtof the United King- 
om a ove om 
Including postage to any 
of the British Colonies, 
America, France, Ger- 
many, India, China, 
Japan, &e. ove 


JAMES SMITH & COMPANY, 


WINE AND SPIRIT MERC iTS TE 
d ERCHANTS, LIMITED, 
LIVERPOOL : 37 North John Street. 
CHESTER: 26 Market Street. | 
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PSTAIRS and DOWNSTAIRS. 
By Miss Tuackcrrar. 

The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSO. 
CIATION for BEFRIENDING 
VANTS is prepared to send the above PAMPH LET, 
reprinted (by permission)from the Cornhill Magazine, 
post free on receipt of two stamps, or in quantities 
at the rate of Ws. per 100, on application to the 
Offce, 
Vauxhall Bridge Road, Victoria, S.W., to whom 
Subscriptions and Donations towards the Funds of 
the Association should be seut.—Bankers, Mesara, 
BARCLAY and CO., 1 Pall Mail East, 8.W. 
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If your baby fs not thriving, use the ‘Allenburys’ 
Foods, they develop firm flesh and bone and promote robust 
health and vigour. 

from the use of these pure foods. 


WEB™ Pamphlet“ Infant Feeding and Management” sent free 


No digestive disturbance need be feared 
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Fods~ 


Allen & Hanburys Ltd. 
LOMBARD ST., LONDON, 
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For the PRINCE OF WALES’S FUND 


ALL PROFITS AND AUTHORS’ ROYALTIES 
ON THE SALE OF THESE BOOKS WILL BE 
GIVEN TO THE PRINCE OF WALES'S FUND. 


SONGS AND SONNETS FOR 
ENGLAND IN WARTIME 


Being a Selection of Poems contributed to periodicals and news- 
papers by the following Authors :— 


WILLIAM ARCHER, GILBERT CANNAN, @G. K. 
CHESTERTON, COULSON KERNAHAN, JUSTIN 
HUNTLY M’CARTHY, HENRY NEWBOLT, STEPHEN 
PHILLIPPS, CANON RAWNSLEY, SIR OWEN 
SEAMAN, WALTER SICHEL, AND WILLIAM 
WATSON. 
Crown 8vo. Price:—Paper Wrappers, 1s. net; Cloth, 2s. net. 
This Book Is in Preparation. 
DRAKE : A PAGEANT PLAY IN THREE ACTS. 


By LOUIS N. PARKER. 
Crown 8vo. Price:—Paper Wrappers, 1s. net; Cloth, 2s. net. 


BOOKS OF THE HOUR AND WAR 


BY F. LORAINE PETRE 
NAPOLEON’S CAMPAICN IN POLAND, 1896-1807 


A Military History of Napoleon’s First War with Russia, 
verified from unpublished official documents. With Maps and 
Plans. New Edition. Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 


NAPOLEON’S CONQUEST OF PRUSSIA, 1805 


With an Introduction by Field-Marshal EARL ROBERTS, 
V.C., K.G., etc. With Maps, Battle Plans, Portraits, and 
16 full-page Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 


NAPOLEON AND THE ARCHDUKE CHARLES 


A History of the Franco-Austrian Campaign in the Valley of 
the Danube, 1809. With 8 Lilustrations and 5 sheets of Maps 
and Plans. Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 


NAPOLEON’S LAST CAMPAICN IN GERMANY 


With 17 Maps and Plans. Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 


NAPOLEON AT BAY, 1814 


With Maps and Lllustrations. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 
BY STEPHEN GRAHAME 
A VACABOND IN THE CAUCASUS 


With some Notes of an Englishman’s experiences among the 
Russians. With 16 full-page Illustrations, Demy 8vo. 
12s. 6d. net. 


UNDISCOVERED RUSSIA 


With 16 full-page Illustrations, Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 


CHANGING RUSSIA 
A Tramp along the Black Sea Shore and in the Urals. With 
11 Illustrations anda Map. Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


BY “A RIFLEMAN” 
THE STRUCCLE FOR BREAD crown 8vo. 5s. net. 
THE CATHERING STORM Crown 8vo. 65s. net. 


By H. S. CHAMBERLAIN 
THE FOUNDATIONS OF THE 
NINETEENTH CENTURY 


Translated by LORD REDESDALE. 2 vols. 25s. net. 


By H. S. PERRY-AYSCOUGH and 
R. B. OTTER-BARRY 


WITH THE RUSSIANS IN 
MONGOLIA 


With a Map. 16s. net. 


NEW NOVELS. Price 6s. 


THE LURE OF ROMANCE. By H. F. 
PREVOST-BATTERSBY. A Tale of Real Fighting. 

BEASTS AND SUPER-BEASTS. by H. 4H. 
MUNRO (“Saki”). 

THE IRON YEAR. By WALTER BLOEM. A Tale 


of the last Franco-Prussian War. 


LIFE IN A GARRISON TOWN. 
Lieutenant BILSE. 


JOHN LANE, THE BODLEY HEAD, 
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STANFORD’S WAR MApPs 


War Map No. 1. 





CENTRAL AND Eastep 
EUROPE, showing in colours the International Frontie: ~ 
extends to St. Petersburg on the North, Brussels on the wee Map 
stantinople on the East, and Malta on the South, Th est, Con. 
Fortresses are printed in Red. he Principal 
One sheet : 27 x 40 inches ; 50} miles to an inch (1: 3,220 177) 
Prices :—Coloured sheet, 5s. (5s. 5d.). Mounted to fold in 
(8s. 10d.), Mounted on board to hang, 8s. 6d, (packing and rail extrge 4, 


War Map No. 2. HOLLAND AND BELGium, 
extending from » orkum on the North, Dunker 
on - — ant Keueioane on the South; the Taternations) totes 
are coloured, and the basis of the Map is a beauti i 
Stanford's Folio Loudon Atias, ° ‘autifully engraved plate a 
One sheet: 22 x 30 inches; 12 miles to an inch (1: 1,760, 320). 
Prices :—Coloured sheet, 2s. 64, (28. 114.). Mounted to fold 
(5s. 3d.), Mounted on board to hang, 5s. EB pen po po case, Sa, 


War Map No. 3. FRANCE, with parts of the 
adjoining Countries. The International boundaries are 
and the basis of the Map is a finely en ed : Coloured, 
ane P y gray: plate in Stanford 8 Folig 
One sheet: 22 x 30 inches; 30 miles to an inch (1: 1,900,800), 
Prices :—Coloured sheet, 2s. 6d. (2s. 11d.). Mounted t 
(5s. 3d.). Mounted on board to hang, 5s. (packing and rail ext: = 


War Map No. 4. THE FRANCO - GERMAN 
FRONTIER AND WESTERN GERMANY. This 
the North to Copenhagen, on the South to Basle 2 p44 -~. ; 
reaches Berlin on the East, and Brussels, the Hook of Holland, x 
Flushing on the West. It is a very plain, distinct, clear, and Teadabig 
map, and the boundaries are coloured in pale transparent colour, 
One Sheet: 27 x 40 inches; 17} miles to 1 inch (1 : 1,125,000), 
Prices :—Coloured sheet, 5s. (5s. 5d.). Mounted to fold in cage, 8s. 64, 
(8s. 10d.), Mounted on millboard to hang, 8s, 6d. (packing and rail extra), 


War Map No. 5 THE NORTH SEA AND THE 


BALTIC, embracmg the whole of the British Islands on the West, thy 
Farée Islauds and Aland Islands on the North, the Entrance to the Gulf @ 
Finland on the East, and Vienna and Paris on the South, 

One sheet: 30 x 22 inches; 50} miles to 1 inch (1: 3,220,177). 

Prices: Coloured sheet, 2s. 6d. (2s. 1ld.), Mounted to fold in case, i 
(5s. 3d.). Mounted on board to hang, 5s. (packing and rail extra), 


War Map No. 6. THE SEAT OF WAR IN BELGIUM, 
including Rotterdam on the North, Ostend and Dunkirk on the West, 
Cologne and Coblentz on the East, and Luxembourg and Sedan on the South, 

One sheet: 41 x 32 inches; 6 miles tol inch (1 : 380,160), 
Prices: Coloured sheet, 5s. (5s. 5d.). Mounted to fold in case, S, 6 
(8s. 10d.). Mounted on board to hang, 8s. 6d. (packing and rail extra), 

















*,* The Prices given in brackets are post free for cash with order, includings 
roller for packing sheet copies, Customers enclosing cash with 
will have priority in the execution of orders, 





London: EDWARD STANFORD, LTD, 
12, 13, & 14, LONG ACRE, W.C. 
Cartographers to His Majesty the King; Agents for the Ordnance Surveys, & 


SOTHERAN’S WEST-END HOUSE 


1S NOW IN ENLARGED PREMISES AT 


43 PICCADILLY, W. 
(Opposite FRINCE’S HALL.) 
BOOKS, ENGRAVINGS AND AUTOGRAPHS 
on View; Valued for Probate; Bought for Cash, 
Telephone: Mayfair 3691. Telegraphic Address: Bookmen, London 


THE NATIONAL SERVICE LEAGUE 


(A Strictly Non-Party Organization). 
President - FIELD-MARSHAL EARL ROBERTS, V.C., K.6G. 
OBJECTS OF THE LEAGUE.—To secure the peace and safety 
of the Country and the i mpire, and improve the moral 
physical condition of the peopie by bringing about the 
adoption of Universal Miiitary Training for Home Defence 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


LIFE PAYMENTS, 
: hi 


£ s. 5 
we. 25 O O| Members ... ss. soo soe oo 10 
ANNUAL PAYMENTS. 
Hon, Vice-Presidents 5 0 0] Associates, with Literature 
Members ... 1... ws « 1 1 0| and Journal... .. .. «« 0 5¢ 
The Subscription of Ladies and Members of the Territorial Force is at half- 
rates, except in the case of subscriptions of Associates. 
BRANCHES IN EVERY PART OF THE UNITED KINGDOM. 
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Hon. Vice-Presidents ... 








Offices: 72 VICTORIA STR 


READING-CASES FOR THE “SPECTATOR.” 


To hold Six Numbers, 2s. each. By post, 2s. 3d. 


May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, 


Or at the Office, 
1 Wellington Street, Strand. 
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THE WAR AND WHY 


MES List of Books on the Crisis, more were quoted from 


TI ‘ : 
rm Ceautedld’ list than from that of any other English Publisher. 











he Nation and the Empire. By 
fORD MILNER. 2nd Edition. 10s. 6d. net. 





OUR 
ays and Criticisms by THE MiILI- 
SELVES Fanv CORRESPONDENT OF THE 
TIMES. New Issue. 4s. 6d. nef. 








SPENSER WILKINSON’S Famous Books :— 


OUR Britain at Bay. 2nd Edition 6s. net. 
War and Policy. 2nd Edition. 7s. 6d. net. 
DUTY The Brain of an Army. An Essay on the 
German General Staff. With Letters from Count 
Moltke and Lord Roberts. 2s. 6d. 2nd Edition. 


———thirty Years’ Anglo-French Reminis- 

OUR cences. By SIk THOMAS BARCLAY. 
12s. 6d. net. 

FRIENDS «7332 MAN WHO MADE THE ENTENTE.” 
GERMANY AND ITS EVOLUTION IN 
MODERN TIMES. By Henri Lichten- 
berger. 10s. 6d. net, 
PAN-GERMANISM. 


OUR 7a. 6d. net. eee 
THE HAPSBURQ MONARCHY. By 
FOES 





By R. G Usher. 


Wickham Steed. 2nd Edition. 7s. 6d. net, 
THE FUTURE OF AUSTRIA-HUNGARY. 
2s. net. 

THE SOUTHERN SLAV QUESTION. By 
R. W. Seton-Watson. 12s. 6d. net. 
THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE EURO- 
PEAN NATIONS (1870-1900). By J. 
Holland Rose. 3rd Edition. 7s. 6d. net. 
PROBLEMS OF POWER. Sadowa to 
Kirk Kilisse. By W. Morton Fullerton, 
2nd Edition. 7s. 6d. net. 


CONSTABLE LONDON 
A BOOK OF THE MOMENT 


BELGIUM: HER KINGS, 
KINGDOM & PEOPLE 


By JOHN DE COURCY MACDONNELL 


With 50 Illustrations, including Photogravure 
Portrait of King Albert. 15s. net. JUST OUT. 


EVENING STANDARD: “ Twelve years’ continuous residence 
in Brussels has qualified Mr. Macdonnell to write with authority 
on Belgian affairs. This experience he has turned to good account 
in the present volume. ... There is a good deal of useful! informa- 
tion ov social, industrial, and economic problems that invests the 
book with UNUSUAL INTEREST.” 
OUTLOOK: “A REMARKABLE BOOK, full of information 
not readily available to the ordinary student; it leaves an indelible 
ure on the reader’s mind of the varying and often romantic 
tunes of the Belgian people,” 


“NOW THAT WAR HAS ACTUALLY BROKEN OUT 
GREAT INTEREST CENTRES ON THIS BOOK.” 
—THE GRAPHIC. 








WHY ? 














JOHN LONG, LIMITED, PUBLISHERS, LONDON. 
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A FAMOUS SHOP 
Established 1783, 


THE RESORT OF THE FASHIONABLE 
WORLD FOR A HUNDRED YEARS 


187 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W. 
THE “SPECTATOR.” 





Subscriptions only received by Gorpon anv Gorcr, Melbourne, 
Bydney, Brisbane, Perth, West Australia; Pricror anp Company, 
Dunedin; Simpson axnp WILL1AMs, Chrisichurch; H. Barium 
4nd Company, Wellington, N.Z.; KR. Sprzecnuxy, Auckland; and 
©. W. Eiagy, Adelaide, 





MACMILLAN’S LIST 


THE EUROPEAN WAR. 
The Principles of International 


Law. by T. J. LAWRENCE, M.A, LL.D, Fourth 
Edition. Extra Crown 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 
Saturnpay Revirw.—“ As an expository text-book of the field of international 
law in all its branches there is none which can be read with more profit and 
pleasure than Dr. Lawrence's ‘ Principles of International Law.’ ” 


A Handbook of Public Inter- 


national Law. sy vr. J. LawRENCE, MA, 
LL.D. Eighth Edition. Globe 8vo. 3s. 
Law Magazixe.—“ Can be used with confidence not only by students but 


oN those who have to deal practically with questions of international 
Ww. 


Effects of War on Property. being 
Studies in International Law and Policy. By ALMA 
LATIFI, M.A., LL.D. With a Note on Belligerent Rights 
at Sea by JOHN WESTLAKE, K.C., LL.D., &c. 8vo. 5s. net. 

Tse Law Journat.—* A valuable contribution to a branch of international 
law which is at present much to the fore.... What he has to say of the 
effect of war on companies and shareholders and of the effect of conquest 
on private rights in conquered territory is peculiarly interesting as it is in large 
part original,” 


MILITARY TEXT-BOOKS. 
The Principles of War Histori- 


cally Illustrated. Vol. I. By Major-General E. A. 
ALTHAM, C.B., C.M.G. With an Introduction by General Sir 
HORACE L. SMITH-DORRIEN, G.C.B., D.S.0., &. With 
a separate volume of Maps. 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 

[Military Text-Books. 


Westminster Gazerre.—“It is greatly to be hoped that every British 
officer will study as it deserves one of the most thoroughly practical and 
illuminating military treatises yet published in the English language.” 


Modern Artillery in the Field. 


A Description of the Artillery of the Field Army, and the 
Principles and Methods of its Employment. By Colonel 
H. A. BETHELL, R.F.A, With 14 Plates and 126 Illus- 
trations in the text. 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


Our Cavalry. by Major-General M. F. RIMING- 
TON, C.V.0.,C.B. With 8 Diagrams. 8vo. 5s. net. 
*,* A Full List of Macmillan’s Military Text-Books will be sent 
post free on application, 





Aircraft in War. py J. m. sPAIGHT, LLD, 
Author of “ War Rights on Land.” 8vo. 6s. net. 


Saturpay Review.—" The book tells us exactly what is the law—or, rather, 
what is not the law—for nations at battle in the air, It has an intense and an 
immediate interest,” 


The Financial System of the 
United Kingdom. by uenry uicas,c.z, 


Author of “ The Physiccrats.” 8vo. 6s. net. 
“New Sratresman,—“ Supplies a long-felt want...an extremely Incid 


and convenient handbook which many a student of public affairs will be 
grateful for, and will be glad to keep on his shelves.” 


Florence Nightingale to her 


Nurses. A Selection from Miss Nightingale’s 
Addresses to Probationers and Nurses of the Nightingale 
School at St. Thomas’s Hospital. Crown 8vo. Is. net. 

Tur Times,—" One especial beauty of this little book must be noted; it is 
in the stories and incidents and sayings which she uses as illustrations... . 
For these illustrations alone the book is worth more than it costs; and they 
who have put it together are to be congratulated ou it and thanked for it.” 


Home Nupsing. sy ISABEL MACDONALD. 
Illustrated. Globe 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 
*,.* This is a book of practical advice and instruction. The 
infermation given is in accordance with the best modern 
practice, and is written with commendable clearness, 





MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON, 
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CASES FOR BINDING. 
Half-Yearly Vols., Is. 6d. each. By post, 1s, 9d. 





May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, 
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IN TIME OF WAR 


THE STORY OF A GREAT INVASION OF ENGLAND. 


THE BOOK OF THE BAYEUX TAPESTRy 
By HILAIRE BELLOC. 


With 76 Coloured Illustrations after the Original Tapestry. Royal 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. net [ Shortt 
; y, 


For the first time the Tapestry has been used as a legitimate illustration to the story of the Conquest of England by Wy); 
of Normandy, and the book, while appealing both to the archwologist and the general lover of art, offers at the same tin ee 
fascinating introduction to one of the most stirring periods of English History. Me & most 
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A THRILLING ROMANCE OF THE FRANCO-GERMAN WAR. 


THE DOWNFALL (La Débacle) 
By EMILE ZOLA. Translated by E. A. VIZETELLY. 
With 2 Plans of the Battle of Sedan. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. Popular Edition, medium 8yo, 6d. 


“Taken as a whole, ‘La Débicle’ is the most wonderfully faithful reproduction of an historical drama ever committe 
to writing.”—The Spectator. 


TWO HISTORICAL WORKS ON THE SAME PERIOD. 
By ERNEST A. VIZETELLY (Le Petit Homme Rouge). 
MY DAYS OF ADVENTURE,;MY ADVENTURES IN THE 
THE FALL OF FRANCE, 1870-71 COMMUNE [ Shorty, 


Demy 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. net. With 24 Illustrations. Demy 8vo, cloth, 12s. 64. net 


A BRILLIANT STUDY OF THE NEW ASCENDANCY OF OUR 
GALLANT ALLY. 


FRANCE HERSELF AGAIN 


By ERNEST DIMNET. 
Demy 8vo, cloth, 16s. net. [ Shortly 


The author analyses the forces at work in France during the last fifty or sixty years with the aim of showing how deep and how 
vital is the new strength of the Republic. 



























IN AID OF THE NATIONAL RELIEF FUND. 
POEMS OF THE GREAT WAR 


Pott 4to. Decorated cover by Winuram Nicnonson. 1s. net. [Shortly. 


A collection of War Poems inspired by the present crisis, the entire proceeds from which the publishers will hand over to the 
Prince of Wales’s Fund. Poems are contributed by the most eminent poets of the day, including among others Laurence Binyon, 
G. K. Chesterton, Maurice Hewlett, Rudyard Kipling, Henry Newbolt, and Alfred Noyes. Every patriot should order this book 
without delay. 


WITH MR. CHAMBERLAIN IN THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA 


By SIR WILLOUGHBY MAYCOCK, K.C.M.G, With 30 Illustrations. Demy 8vo, cloth, 12s. 6d. net. 
A record, political, social, and anecdotal, of a journey taken by the great statesman. 


NEW AND CHEAPER ISSUES OF FOUR NOTABLE COLOUR BOOKS. 
Large Feap. 4to, 7s. 6d. net each. 


THE COLOUR OF LONDON. 3; W.J. LOFTIE. With an Introduction by M. H. SPIELMANS, 


and 48: Illustrations in three Colours and 12 in Monochrome by YOSHIO MARKINO, who contributes an Essay on London. 


THE COLOUR OF ROME. ,y oLaveE MURIEL POTTER. With 48 Illustrations in three 


Colours and 12 in Monochrome by YOSHIO MARKINO, who contributes an Essay on Rome. 


THE COLOUR OF PARIS. pny mm. LES ACADEMICIENS GONCOURT. _ Translated 
by M. D. FROST. With an Introduction by M. L. BENEDITE. With 48 Illustrations in three Colours and 12 in Monochrome 
by YOSHIO MARKINO, who contributes an Essay on Paris. 


DEVON: ITS MOORLANDS, STREAMS, AND COASTS. say rapy 


ROSALIND NORTHCOTE, With 50 Illustrations in three Colours by F. J. WIDGERY. 
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A NEW NOVEL BY EFFIE ADELAIDE ROWLANDS. 


HER HUSBAND 6s. Shortly 
CHATTO & WINDUS, 111 St. Martin’s Lane, Londen, W.C. 
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